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THE WEEK. 





Tue Benefices Bill passed 
through Committee in the 
House of Lords on Monday. 
A curious incident happened 
during the discussion. Lord Salisbury moved 
the insertion of a new clause, giving the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners power to pay the costs 
incurred by any Bishop in proceedings under the 
Clergy Discipline Act. He did this on the ground 
that enormous pecuniary sacrifices ought not to be 
expected from a Bishop who exercised his authority 
for the maintenance of discipline and the suppression 
of scandal in his diocese. Lord Salisbury’s proposal 
was strenuously opposed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the ground that the funds in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were not 
sufficient, even as it was, for the relief of the poorer 
clergy. For himself, he declared, he would rather 
bear the costs of an action twice over than diminish 
the means now used for the benefit of the poor 
clergy. After this expression of opinion Lord 
Salisbury’s clause was withdrawn. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


ON Monday evening the House of Commons, 
after a debate on Mr. Balfour's proposal that the 
twelve o'clock rule should be suspended for the 
remainder of the session, discussed the third reading 
of the Irish Local Government Bill. Mr. Lloyd- 
George and Mr. Lambert renewed their protests 
against the financial clauses of the Bill, whilst Mr. 
Knox, speaking as an Irish member, declared his 
belief that the passing of the Bill was mainly due 
to the gallant fight which had been carried on by 
the Liberal party during the last thirteen years 
on behalf of Ireland. Colonel Saunderson and 
Mr. Dillon both expressed their satisfaction at 
the passage of the Bill, and the measure was read 
a third time without a division, amid the cheers of 
the House. Subsequently, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved in Committee a financial resolu- 
tion on which the Colonial Loan Fands Bill was to 
be based. The object of this Bill is to enable the 
Crown to advance money to Crown colonies on the 
same terms as those on which advances are made to 
the local authorities of the United Kingdom. 


THE Vaccination Bill was under consideration in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, and was sub- 
jected to a searching debate. Mr. Pickersgill moved 
that it should not be taken into consideration till 
that day three months. Sir Henry Fowler, in the 





course of a very powerful speech, after pointing out 
that the real question about which people now 
differed was as to the enforcement of compulsory 
vaccination, declared that as a strong advocate of 
vaccination he would like to see an attempt made 
to arrive at a modus vivendi between the conflicting 
parties. Mr. Pickersgill’s amendment having been 
negatived, Sir Walter Foster proposed a new clause 
providing that if a parent made a statutory declar- 
ation before two magistrates of his conscientious 
objection to vaccination, no order should be made 
with reference to the non-vaccination of his child. 
This clause was opposed by Mr. Chaplin, but sup- 
ported by Sir William Harcourt, and after a long 
discussion it was accepted with certain modifi- 
cations by Mr. Balfour. The truth is, that Mr. 
Balfour found that so strong a feeling existed, 
even on his own side of the House, against the 
compulsory provisions of the Bill that he had to 
yield to the pressure put upon him. Unfortunately, 
he did not know how to yield adroitly, and the 
consequence was that Wednesday afternoon was 
spent in further wrangling over the terms of the 
amended clause proposed by Mr. Balfour; but even- 
tually, by an almost complete surrender, the Govern- 
ment succeeded in carrying their Bill through 
Committee. 


On Thursday the Irish Local Government Bill 
passed its second reading in the House of Lords, 
not only without a division, which was a matter of 
ccurse, but without receiving any great amount of 
hostile criticism. Lord Spencer, indeed, strongly 
condemned the disabilities imposed by it on priests 
and other ministers of religion—in which he was 
followed by Lord Dunraven and other peers—and 
also the provision which enables poor relief to be 
withdrawn froni the class of occupiers of very 
small holdings, a provision which seems strangely 
out of harmony with the economic condition of 
the congested districts of Ireland. Lord Spencer 
pointed out, also, that the grant-in-aid under 
the Bill involves this danger—that, as the land- 
lords will now pay no rates, their moral claim to 
representation is not likely to be admitted by the 
electorate. Lord Londonderry also expressed his 
doubt whether the Bill contained safeguards enough 
against the disappearance of the landlord class, and 
announced his intention of moving new clauses con- 
taining such safeguards, an announcement which 
may portend another revolt in the Ministerial ranks. 
In the House of Commons the Evidence in Criminal 
Cases Bill passed through Committee after various 
ineffectual attempts at amendment of it on the part 
of its opponents; and the Customs and Inland 
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Revenue Loan Bill passed its second reading, after 
a division taken presumably as a protest against 
the treatment to which Parliament is habitually 
subjected by the present Government. 


Tue St. Marylebone Churches Bill, which came 
up as a private Bill in the House of Commons on 
Thursday, involves some interesting questions in 
connection with the legality of compulsory Church 
rates, which most people suppose to have been 
abolished thirty years ago. The abolition, however, 
was effected in the imperfect and half-hearted way 
characteristic of much English legislation: and at 
present local Church rates, in part of very doubtful 
legality, are levied in Marylebone along with 
the other local rates. They are applied to keeping 
up the principal churches in the civil parish, and 
(we believe) to the payment of their incumbents: 
and they certainly violate the spirit, if not the 
letter, of English public law to-day. It is most un- 
desirable, therefore, that Parliament should sanction 
them without a fuller examination than can be 
secured if the Bill is treated as a private Bill, 
especially as the commutation which the Bill 
proposes involves the surrender by the parish- 
ioners of some of their present rights. Never- 
theless, Mr. Carvell Williams’s attempt to get 
the Bill referred to a Select Committee was 
defeated by 193 votes to 96. It served, however, 
to ventilate the question, and was strongly sup- 
ported by Sir William Harcourt and other prominent 
Liberals. The Bill, moreover, will come up again in 
the House on Monday, and the subject will, we hope, 
be ventilated afresh. In the absence of a Supreme 
Court to test the legality of statutes when they are 
passed, it is desirable that there should be a full 
examination beforehand of a measure whose con- 
sistency with English law is open to so much doubt. 


THE Prince of Wales has, we regret to say, met 
with an accident which, though not serious in itself, 
is likely to lay him aside from all public work for 
several weeks to come. His Royal Highness spent 
last Sunday at Waddesdon Manor, the country 
house of We. Ferdinand Rothschild, and on Monday 
morning, in coming downstairs, he slipped and 
fractured his left kneecap. With some difficulty 
he was brought to Marlborough House, and we are 
sorry to say that for a time the pain he suffered was 
very severe. The surgeons in attendance are, how- 
ever, able to say that the injury isa simple one, 
without complications of any kind, and there is 
every reason to hope that the Prince’s recovery will 
be complete. It will, however, be impossible for 
him to walk or stand without the aid of crutches 
for some weeks to come, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, all his public engagements have been 
eancelled. The Prince enjoys so widespread a 
personal popularity that it is not surprising that 
this painful and trying accident has evoked a 
marked demonstration of public sympathy. 


Mr. Dovcntry met his constituents at Grimsby 
on Wednesday evening, and expounded to them his 
reasons for his change of attitude. In brief, he is 
disgusted both with the Irish members and with the 
financial and other grievances of Ireland; he is sure 
that Home Rule would only be a step to separation ; 
he is dissatisfied, not unjustly we admit, with the 
attitude of the Irish members to the English Non- 
conformists, and he is convinced that the Land Acts, 
for example, have put Ireland ina better position 
than any other part of the United Kingdom. More- 
over, he is determined that Ireland shall no longer 
block the way to measures of English social reform ; 
and he welcomes alike the Workmen's Compensa- 
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tion Act which the Government have passed, and the 
prospect of Old Age Pensions which—for the present 
—they have closed. Besides, he is in favour of a 
vigorous foreign policy—which he certainly will not 
get from the Ministry as at present constituted. 
Mr. Doughty’s historical and political vision is some- 
what limited in range. He does not see that a Home 
Rule member, transferred to an Irish Parliament, 
would have more urgent matters to attend to than 
Separatist agitation; and he forgets that both the 
Irish Land Acts and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act are Tory sacrifices provoked by the stress of 
competition with Liberalism. 


Mr. Dovauty, however, has applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, so that a referendum of his 
constituents may be taken on hisconduct. We con- 
fess that we are sceptical of the value of such referenda. 
The personal influence of the retiring member turns 
the referendum, if we may say so, into a plébiscite 
of the French Empire type; and Grimsby has for 
some years shown a tendency—especially when it 
was represented by the present Lord Heneage— 
to Radical Unionism of the Birmingham kind. It is 
curious, in view of its history and of the present 
situation, that the Coalition should have determined 
to regard it as a Conservative seat. 


APART from the proceedings in Parliament 
and the pending bye-elections, the week has been 
barren of political speeches—unless we are to in- 
clude those delivered at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday evening, when the Lord Mayor enter- 
tained about a third of the House of Commons at 
dinner. The present Speaker was antiquarian and 
amusing: his predecessor, Lord Peel, inevitably 
but unduly complimentary to the present House 
of Commons, which, he declared, is not likely to 
degenerate so long as the reservoir of talent 
from which it is drawn continues to be main- 
tained. The metaphor hardly holds, and the 
argument is bad for another reason; for the 
quality of the talent is infinitely various all 
over the reservoir, and the character of the 
House, like that of any other instrument, de- 
pends on the way it is used as well as on its compo- 
sition. If the Government cuts down the activity 
of Parliament, or the House of Lords nullifies the 
work of the Commons without hindrance, no amount 
of talent in the latter will avert degradation and 
decay. The most interesting feature in the pro- 
ceedings of the evening was the exchange of compli- 
ments, through the medium of the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Postmaster-General of Canada, 
between the Mother Country and the Dominion. 


THE influential deputation which asked the Home 
Secretary last Thursday to take further measures 
for the protection of the workers in match factories 
from the terrible disease of “phossy jaw,’ or 
necrosis, received a sympathetic and, on the whole, 
satisfactory reply. Sir Matthew White Ridley told 
them that he had caused a careful inspection to 
be made of the twenty-six match factories that exist 
in England, and that the French and Belgian factories 
were now under examination. The French industry 
seems free from disease, though he omitted to mention 
that French matches are remarkably ineffective ; 
but we fear that the reports from Belgium will be 
far less favourable ; and we could wish that Switzer- 
land had been included, for the revelations in con- 
nection with the proposed Federal match monopoly 
some three years ago indicated, if we remember 
right, a very high average of disease among a rural 
population which should have been healthy enough. 
The Home Secretary pointed out, of course, tha 
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the chief danger is to persons with decayed teeth, 
and it is notorious that the teeth of the female 
working population generally, from servants 
downwards, are of the very worst. But that 
must be accepted as a fact unalterable in the 
present generation; and the less painful, but not 
less fatal injury caused by the fumes to the internal 
organs has also to be provided against. Of course, 
as was generally admitted, the manufacture and 
importation of phosphorus matches cannot be 
stopped, and an innocuous match which will strike 
anywhere has yet to be devised. All that the 
Home Office is able to promise is the appointment of 
two lady inspectors, one of whom is already at work, 
and perhaps, in addition, a medical inspector, who 
will also attend to the cases of lead poisoning, about 
which the official reply proved so little satisfactory 
some weeks ago. If only the lady inspectors had 
not recently been deprived of so much of their 
authority and influence, it would be possible to feel 
more satisfaction with the results now obtained 
from the Home Office. 


WHILE ancient monuments of the very first order 
of historic interest are protected in some small 
degree by legislation and sentiment, those of less 
importance receive very inadequate consideration, 
and historic sites are not protected at all. However, 
the National Society for the Preservation of Places 
of Public Interest and Beauty—an admirable society 
with an inconveniently long name—has done 
excellent work in supplying the deficiency, and 
at the meeting last Wednesday it was able to 
show an excellent record of work. Points of view, 
otherwise certain to be built on, have been purchased 
by the Society for the public enjoyment; old build- 
ings known to antiquaries, but not to the general 
public, have been or are to be prevented from 
demolition and preserved unaltered, and “ improve- 
ments” which mar the scenery have been vigorously 
opposed, and usually with success. The most con- 
spicuous work before the Society at present is the 
securing of Tintern Abbey, which, it seems, will 
shortly be in the market, from the hand of the 
spoiler or the new-made millionaire. And, to look 
nearer home, we trust that it will be able to 
assist the proposed extension of Hampstead Heath. 


AN interesting feature of the Welsh National Eis- 
teddfod, which has been held this week at Festiniog, 
is the proposal made by Mr. Fournier, of Dublin, for 
a Pan-Celtic Conference at Dublin in 1900 in order to 
unite the chief Celtic nations of Europe. Seriously, 
the idea strikes us as admirable, though it must not 
be taken to mean that “Celt” is sharply marked off 
from “ Anglo-Saxon” in the British Isles, nor even 
from Norman and Goth in France. We do not 
suppose that the Celtic scholars who have taken 
up the movement with enthusiasm would deny 
either that the Celts have leavened Western Europe 
from Central Italy to the lowlands of Scotland or 
that they have themselves absorbed alien elements 
in prehistoric times—notably from the Iberian or 
Tschudic race, and perhaps some Finnish elements 
also. But this gathering up of the Celtic fringes to 
converse in the five Celtic languages which are yet 
alive, before the Breton fringe, at any rate, is quite 
absorbed in centralised France, is an eminently 
praiseworthy measure, and we hope it may be 
possible to carry it out. 


A WEEK not otherwise very eventful has been 
marked by two great fires and a serious explosion. 
The fire which devastated an important part of Sun- 
derland on Monday night seems to have owed its mag- 
nitude to the imperfections of the local fire service 
and appliances. Fifty shops were destroyed and four 
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streets partly ruined, and the loss can hardly fall 
short of half a million. Another fire, which might 
have produced an interruption of the first magnitude 
to railway traffic, occurred on Tuesday afternoon 
in one of the railway arches near Waterloo Station, 
but was happily got under without much inter- 
ference with the greatest centre of passenger traffic 
in London. The explosion, which caused some loss 
of life, is primarily attributed to the spontaneous 
combustion of the explosives stored for use in the 
miniature naval engagement at Earls’ Court Exhibi- 
tion; but, owing to the nature of the explosives, 
the application of a fire hose only made matters 
worse. “When water burns, what shall we turn 
on?” to paraphrase a proverb of classical Greece. 





THE formal surrender of Santiago de 
Cuba, and with it of about one-sixteenth 
of the whole island, already closely con- 
nected by business ties with the United States, took 
place on Sunday morning last. It has had the 
curious but not unnatural result of promoting good 
feeling between captors and captured, and at the same 
time of further estranging the American troops from 
the insurgents, whom they came to deliver from the 
tyranny of Spain. The insurgents have retired to 
the hills and to independent warfare—which means 
that by-and-by they may have to be suppressed 
by American troops. The President's proclamation, 
laying down the principles on which the newly 
acquired territory is to be governed, and de- 
claring it open to foreign commerce, is entirely 
satisfactory—especially as it reduces one of the 
imposts by which it is Spain’s custom to hamper 
her foreign trade. But it opens up a_ pros- 
pect so much better than any which could be 
offered by a Cuban Republic as to make it clear that 
annexation is the manifest destiny of the island, in 
the interests of the inhabitants, Cubans and immi- 
grants alike. As regards the Philippines, on the 
other hand, the difficulties in the way of annex- 
ation are gradually becoming more visible to the 
American public; and it seems as though a coaling 
station, and perhaps a Protectorate, might be held 
to suffice for American needs. But here also the 
insurgents may not improbably make this solution 
obviously impossible. Puerto Rico must follow 
Cuba into American possession, for reasons set 
forth on a later page. 


ABROAD. 


SpAIn's capacity for effective resistance is at an 
end; but yet there seems no immediate prospect of 
any offer of terms of peace such as could be accepted 
by the United States. The civilian Government 
cannot afford to irritate the army, especially an 
army whose most dangerous part, reinforced and 
stimulated by refugee Spaniards from Cuba, will have 
to be brought home, if peace should be made now, 
with its prestige undiminished by a defeat, and with 
a disaffected leader round whom to rally in the 
person of Marshal Blanco. The proclamation of the 
state of siege last Friday throughout Spain 
seems, however, to be a step in the right direc- 
tion. It makes the army feel that it may 
be called upon to act, and that power may 
come to it without having to be seized. More- 
over, if the Temps is correctly informed—as it 
usually is—the proclamation is a preliminary step 
towards finding scapegoats for the omission of all 
Spanish Governments to provide honestly for the 
national needs. The generals in high office, whom 
Seftor Gamazo, the Finance Minister, is believed to 
have detected in extensive embezzlements of public 
money, may serve as conductors for some of the 
public indignation merited by all recent Ministries. 
It seems rather doubtful, too, if any party is in a 
position to rise. General Weyler is said to be the 
hope of the Republicans, but they are much divided 
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at all times, and he will divide them more; 
indeed, his nickname of “the butcher” was first 
gained in Andalusia. Don Carlos is intriguing from 
Brussels, but he has no resources, and his followers, 
even though they are getting arms from across 
the frontier, can hardly accomplish more than 
brigandage ; moreover, they will unite the army 
against them and so prevent a military revolt. 
Indeed the bread riots, which have just begun again 
at Huelva, seem to be a more serious symptom than 
the political intrigues. But Spain is so nearly at the 
end of her resources that it is madness for her to 
continue the war. Yet we find very little appre- 
ciation of the fact in the utterances of her public 
men or of her Press. 


Tue Dreyfus case has entered on another stage— 
a stage, unfortunately, which affords opportunity 
for a good deal of misrepresentation on the part 
of the fanatical champions of military honour and 
the chose jugée. The default of MM. Zola and Perreux 
on Monday is a very natural and very proper man- 
ceuvre, intended to secure that all the issues shall be 
brought forward again; but it is easy to treat it as 
a means of evasion, and M. Zola’s retirement from 
his own country, which is really a means of securing 
a re-trial of the case, looks like a mere device 
to avoid arrest. The encounter between MM. 
Deroulede and Hubbard has nothing whatever to do 
with the merits of any of the cases concerned ; but 
M. Hubbard broke the rules of the duello, and 
the Dreyfus-Zola party gets the discredit. In the 
eyes of the Anti-Dreyfusites “ Vive la République” 
has become a seditious cry, to be punished by a 
violent assault on those who raise it: and MM. Zola, 
Perreux, and Reinach were, it is needless to say, pro- 
tected from the mob on Monday by the police. The 
most curious feature of the present stage of the case 
is the discredit that has fallen on M. Cavaignac. He 
demanded a free hand to deal with it, and expected 
to settle it once for all. Instead of this, he has not 
only become the special target for the hostility of 
the partisans of the defeated Ministry, but has 
threatened to resign if the attacks of the Ministerial 
Press on him are not stopped. Looking at his past, 
and his possible future, this isolation may be the 
beginning of a danger to France. Already he is 
talked of as a possible Boulanger. 


A cuRtowUs piece of news from Italy has apparently 
escaped the attention of the English daily Press. The 
second ballot at a bye-election in Turin was held 
last Sunday, to fill the seat in the Chamber left 
vacant by the death of Admiral Brin, and formerly 
held by Count Cavour. There had been two 
“dynastic’’ candidates and one Socialist, Signor 
Kdmondo de Amicis, the well-known man of letters. 
The “dynastic” candidates could hold meetings; 
the Socialist was unable to do so, owing to the 
state of siege. Yet the latter was returned at the 
second ballot, owing to the abstention of half the 
electorate. It is true there was a split among 
the Anti-Socialists, but the fact remains that they 
could not set aside their own difliculties even to 
keep a Socialist out. And this in the former capital 
of the Kingdom of Sardinia, the cradle of the 
dynasty and the nucleus of the Italian Kingdom, 
and in the constituency represented hitherto by one 
of the most loyal and upright servants of the House 
of Savoy ! , 


THe entanglement in the affairs of the Dual 
Monarchy grows worse and worse; and the end of 
the present month, according to rumour, will see the 
two chief knots cut by a sort of absolutist coup 
@délat. The proposals for a compromise on the 
language question in Bohemia have been definitely 
rejected by the representatives of the great land- 
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owners, with whom the Government had entered 
into negotiations. These great landowners form a 
sort of separate Estate in Bohemia, and send repre- 
sentatives of their own to the Provincial Diet; and, 
though Germans in race, they have tended, in 
the racial struggles of recent years, to side with 
their Czech dependents rather than with their 
German brethren. Yet even they now declare that 
the unconstitutional decrees by which Count Badeni 
attempted to settle the language problem must be 
withdrawn before any new arrangement can be 
made. Moreover, the new tariff by which Hungary 
proposes to fence herself off from her partner unless 
the financial partnership between the two countries 
is at once renewed is not only drafted, but has 
been under examination before a Committee sitting 
at Buda Pesth. It is a “ fighting tariff,’ and some of 
the provisions seem meant purely for show; for 
example, there are heavy import duties on cereals 
and other agricultural produce, of which Hungary 
has a considerable surplus for disposal. But there 
are high duties on certain partly manufactured 
materials, some of whichare said to be directed against 
the textile industries of Austria; and even Dr. 
Wekerlé, formerly Liberal Premier of Hungary, has 
declared for the “ financial autonomy ”’ of his nation. 
Moreover, he seems to have been followed by the 
majority of the conference. 


UNpER these circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that the Austrian Government should be suspected 
of an intention to renew the financial arrangement 
with Hungary and to settle the areas of recognition 
of the respective languages of the Empire as the 
official speech, by Imperial decrees, in the absence 
of a Reichsrath to ratify the decision of the 
Executive. The Reichsrath, of course, was prorogued 
because it would not deal with either question. 
But the rousing of Hungarian Protectionism may 
make it difficult for the Hungarian Ministry to lend 
itself to the Austrian plan. 


THE prospect in Crete is brightening at last. 
The scheme of provisional government sketched by 
Mr. Curzon in the House of Commons on Thursday 
of last week has been adopted in principle by the 
Cretan Assembly, and it seems that the Admirals 
really intend to give the island something like 
autonomy, exercising on their own part merely a 
supervisory function, except as regards criminal 
procedure. The Turkish troops are not yet removed ; 
but, at least, the Admirals will not allow them to be 
reinforced. Happily, too, the Porte has chosen the 
present time to offend three of the four Powers 
concerned, by obstinately refusing both to repatriate 
the Armenian refugees now in the Caucasus, and to 
pay the claims for damage done to the property of 
English and French subjects during the Armenian 
massacre at Constantinople in 1896. It is too much 
to expect the Powers to act: but, at least, they will 
make no concessions to the Porte. 


Two important works bearing on 
foreign politics have been pub- 
lished during the past week. Mr. 
A. R. Colquhoun’s “ China in Transformation” is the 
work of a well-known traveller, special correspon- 
dent, and man of affairs with experience in many 
parts of the world. Mr. Colquhoun believes that the 
Russian advance in China has already made the 
policy of the “open door” antiquated, and that it 
can only be stopped by opposing a solid barrier in 
the shape of a British occupation of the Yangtse 
Valley and an active development of British 
enterprise in China. Mr. Davey’s “Cuba, Past 
and Present,” appeals to a more popular audience. 
But it contains a good deal of interesting 
information derived from personal observation 
of the island, and some pictures—attractive and 
otherwise—of Cuban life. It also contains an 
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account of the rescue of Miss Cisneros, though her 
rescuers name, by the way, is misspelt, and a 
pleasant account of Nassau, once a blockade running 
centre, now less conspicuous. 


THE history and present-day life of a great public 
school must always possess plenty of interest for 
outsiders as well as for old members of the founda- 
tion ; and the handsome volume, “ Harrow School,” 
just published by Mr. Edward Arnold, is well worthy 
of its subject. It is introduced by Earl Spencer, 
edited by two masters, and written by a number of 
their colleagues and of other friends of the school. 
It contains much information—historical, anti- 
quarian, biographical, and athletic: it has chapters 
on the best known head-masters, on the statesmen 
Harrow has produced (by Sir Henry Cunynghame), 
and on Harrow swimming, rackets, football, and 
(especially) cricket: and foreign students of manners 
will find food for thought in the description of the 
life of the school to-day. 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces a novel to which a 
romantic and melancholy interest is attached by the 
fact that the authoress will never write another, or 
hear of the reception met with by this, her first 
work. She is a young Italian lady, who has taken 
the veil—we know not whether in the convent of 
the Sepolti Vivi, at Naples, but at any rate in some 
order so rigorous that she will be absolutely cut off 
from all communication with the outside world. She 
adopts the pen-name “ Vivaria,” and her work, which 
is called “ Via Lucis,” presumably embodies part 
of her own life-history. It is said to exhibit brilliant 
promise.—Among Mr. Fisher Unwin's announcements 
we notice that two more volumes of the “ Century 
Scott” are to be published next week, one containing 
“Jeanie Deans ” and the other three shorter stories, 
“The Betrothed,” “ Chronicles of the Canongate,” 
and “ A Highland Widow.”—Mr. John Milne an- 
nounces the immediate publication of a new work 
by Major Arthur Griffiths, “ A Girl of Grit,” a com- 
panion volume to the same author's “Rome Ex- 
press,” and telling a story of a gigantic scheme 
of fraud and its eventual discovery.—Mr. J. 
W. Arrowsmith announces the publication on 
Monday next of “ Rupert of Hentzau,” an exciting 
sequel to “The Prisoner of Zenda,” by Anthony 
Hope ; and a six-shilling edition of the latter work, 
uniform with the sequel. Both will be illustrated 
by Mr. C. D. Gibson. “ Arrowsmith’s Christmas 
Annual” will this year be written by Mr. E. F, 
Benson, and will be called “ The Money Market.” 


Dr. W. A. Hunter, M.P. for 
North Aberdeen from 1885 till 
his retirement through ill-health 
in 1896, had gained a considerable reputation as an 
authority on Roman law, a subject of which he was 
formerly Professor at University College, London. 
He had done no less excellent work in Parlia- 
ment as a pioneer of social reform—notably of 
free education, which Scotland owes mainly to 
his suggestion—and his retirement proved a griev- 
ous loss to the Liberal party of Great Britain. 
—Admiral T. L. Massie, who had reached the 
great age of ninety-six, had entered the service 
almost at the beginning of the Thirty Years’ Peace, 
so-called; but had served at Navarino, against the 
Dutch at the time of the liberation of Belgium, and 
in the first war with China, as well as in the 
Crimean War.—Mr. Arthur Guest had represented 
Poole in the House of Commons as a Conservative 
from 1868 to 1874, and, as a director of the London 
and South-Western Railway Company, had taken a 
prominent part in raising that enterprise to its 
present eminence.—Sir Francis Dillon Bell, a New 
Zealander by adoption, had been for many years 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in thatcolony, 
and her Agent-General in England from 1881 to 1891, 


OBITUARY. 








IRISH POLITICS AND BRITISH LIBERALISM. 





J AST Monday was a memorable day in the history 

of Ireland. It witnessed the passing through 
the House of Commons of that Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill which, if it is not to be regarded as the 
half-way house to Home Rule, is at all events a 
most substantial advance in that direction. We 
rejoice most heartily for the sake of Ireland that 
this measure of justice, maimed and imperfect though 
it may be, has been won by the sister country. We 
have all the greater reason to rejoice because, un- 
questionably, the victory is as much that of the 
English Liberal party as of Irishmen. It was by the 
sacrifices made by Liberals during the last twelve 
years, and by the heroic efforts of Mr. Gladstone, that 
this Local Government Bill was really extorted from 
the party which, when it was last in office, had nothing 
but coercion to offer to the Irish people. We are glad 
that Mr. Knox, in the brief debate on the third reading 
of the Local Government Bill, was courageous enough 
to make acknowledgment of this fact. It is not to 
Mr. Redmond, or to Mr. Healy, or even to Mr. 
Dillon, that Ireland is chiefly indebted for the fact 
that the House of Commons has now passed a 
measure giving her a system of local self-government. 
The honour of that great achievement belongs to 
Mr. Gladstone, and to those Englishmen and Scot@h- 
men who stood by him with unfaltering determination 
during his long fight for Home Rule. Another fact 
which stands out prominently in connection with 
the third reading of the Local Government Bili is the 
despicable part assigned to the House of Lords by 
the political friends of that House. The Peers will 
accept this measure, and will do so because their 
support has been purchased. If one wanted a new 
and striking proof of the hopeless inferiority of the 
House of Lords to the House of Commons, we should 
have it in connection with this measure, It is 
impossible to bribe the House of Commons, because 
that House represents more or less faithfully all the 
different interests of which the nation is composed. 
But the House of Lords represents, in the main, a 
single class—the class of landed proprietors—and 
Ministers have secured the support of the Peers for 
their Bill by the simple process of bribing the 
landed proprietors. Sir Wilfrid Lawson might well 
exclaim, when discussing the landlords’ bribe, “If 
this is the price for Local Government, what is the 
price for Home Rule?” The Peers, we trust, realise 
the degradation to which this Bill, and the manner 
in which it has been advocated on the Ministerial 
benches, has subjected them. 

Now that the Bill has virtually passed beyond 
the region of controversy, it seems time to notice 
the fact that in its later stages it has been the cause 
of severely strained relations between a portion of 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons and the 
Irish members. We have no wish to exaggerate the 
tension ; but that it exists is an undoubted fact, and 
it would be foolish to ignore it. The feeling of 
Liberals is that the Irish members are themselves 
mainly responsible for causing the strain. “* Why 
do you Irishmen make it so hard for us Liberals 
to be Home Rulers?” was the plain question which 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson addressed a few days ago to the 
occupants of the Irish benches. Unfortunately, 
no one can pretend that there was not ground 
for the question. Many of the Irish members—not 
Mr. Dillon, who has shown that he is a statesman 
as well as a politician in the course of these debates ; 
‘but certainly Mr. Redmond, and to some extent 
Mr. Healy—have seemed anxious to make things as 
unpleasant as possible for the Liberal Party during 
the discussion of the Local Government Bill. 
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They owe that Bill wholly to the efforts of 
Liberals in the past; but so far from recog- 
nising this fact, they have not merely ignored it 
but have seemed anxious to make Liberals feel that 
they have not shown themselves to be the real friends 
of Ireland. The two brothers Balfour are caressed 
and flattered by those to whom the name of Balfour 
was hateful less than ten years ago; whilst English 
Liberals who have worked for Ireland with single- 
minded devotion for years past are ostentatiously 
cold-shouldered. We wish that Irishmen themselves 
would consider this matter dispassionately, and ask 
themselves whether we Liberals have really deserved 
this treatment at their hands. We are told, by 
those who defend the recent tactics of some Irish 
members, that whilst Ireland will accept with 
gratitude the smallest favour from the hands of 
the Tories, it will take nothing less from the 
Liberals than a Home Rule Bill equal in its extent 
to Mr. Gladstone’s. If this is really the case, we 
are bound to ask why Irishmen themselves show 
no kind of desire at the present moment to revive 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home Rule. That 
scheme, which English Liberals believed to be a just 
one, and which they supported with unswerving 
loyalty, was killed, it should be remembered, not by 
the Liberals of Great Britain but by Mr. Parnell 
and his followers. Surely before Irishmen talk 
as though we Liberals must give them Home Rule 
of this description and nothing else, they ought 
at least to give us some proof of the fact that they 
want this particular plan of Home Rule, and some 
pledge that when it is again offered to them they 
will not by their own action destroy its prospects. 
We are told, further, by those who profess to 
speak with authority on behalf of the Irish members, 
that they mean for the future to use both political 
parties in order to serve their own ends. They 
will take everything they can get from the 
Tories as readily as from the Liberals, and 
they will not consider the particular interests of 
either of the two English parties in pursuing this 
policy. Irishmen are entirely within their rights 
in adopting this plan of campaign, and we are not at 
all disposed to join those Liberals who complain of 
it as unfair. But clearly freedom from anything in 
the nature of an alliance between two parties cannot 
be one-sided. If Irishmen choose to proclaim their 
freedom from any kind of obligation to the Liberal 
party, that party cannot, in the nature of things, 
continue to regard itself as being attached by pecu- 
liar bonds to the Irish members. It is not we who 
are trying to escape from an alliance, be it remem- 
bered. We are prepared honourably to fulfil all our 
obligations. We believe, as firmly as we ever did, 
that Ireland is entitled to a real system of 
self-government, and we are as anxious as we 
ever were to see such a system established 
in the country. But if the Irish members 
repudiate our co-operation, then we are at 
least set free to pursue the policy of justice 
to Ireland in our own way and according to our 
own ideas. We would ask sensible Irishmen whether 
this attitude on their part towards English Liberalism 
is a wise one from the point of view of the interests 
of Ireland? We know that the best men and the 
truest patriots on the Irish benches in the House of 
Commons do not assume this attitude. But we 
know also that there is a not inconsiderable section 
of Irish politicians, including all those who follow the 
fantastic leadership—if leadership it can be called— 
of that Tory satellite, Mr. Redmond, who openly 
boast that their object is to break the alliance 
between Liberals and Irishmen. We do not know 
whether they desire to be independent of both our 
political parties, or whether they are really more in 








sympathy with Toryism than with Liberalism. Upon 
some questions, such as those connected with educa- 
tion, we are well aware that they are Tory rather than 
Liberal in their sympathies. But even that fact 
makes it difficult to understand how they can join 
hands with a party which has such a record as that 
enjoyed by the present Unionist party—the party 
which backed up Mr. Arthur Balfour through thick 
and thin during his misgovernment of Ireland by 
means of an undisguised and brutal system of 
coercion. Still the fact remains that there are 
Irishmen who are working eagerly for the purpose 
of putting an end to that alliance with the Liberals 
which gave to Ireland the brightest hopes of the 
realisation of its national aspirations that it has 
enjoyed at any time since the passing of the Act of 
Union. We should be glad to see some movement 
among the more independent and, intelligent Irish 
members which would prove that the men who are 
taking this course are merely a disaffected minority 
of the Irish party. 

Our hope is that the Irish people will make 
full use of the rights they have now obtained under 
the Lccal Government Bill in order to organise their 
national forces and fit themselves for the day when 
their right to self-government will be generally 
recognised. They will have the full sympathy of 
English and Scotch Liberals in any efforts of this 
kind which they may make. But they will do well 
to remember that they will stand in as much need 
as ever of Liberal help when they make their final 
demands ; and possibly they may feel that, after all, 
the course of Irish nationalism is-not likely to run 
less smoothly if they take steps to retain the friend- 
ship of those who have been their only friends in the 
past, and without whose aid they can hardly hope 
to gain their ultimate object. We end as we began, 
by saying that Ireland owes this Local Government 
Bill, even though it bas been passed by a Tory 
Government, to the efforts and sacrifices of Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers. There is a moral to this 
fact which we trust Irishmen will not ignore. 








A COMPULSORY IMPERIALISM. 


_—_ Ho 


S the war goes on indications multiply that the 
AX American people are being drawn by stress of 
circumstances into a policy of annexation. We do 
not refer especially to the Philippines, where matters 
are still in suspense as we write. There, the colossal 
difficulties which the future possessors of the islands 
will have to face seem at length to be coming home 
to the American mind; and we read that the 
United States may be content with a coaling 
station, and leave the natives to govern themselves, 
if they can. Of course the action of the in- 
surgents, not to speak of foreign Powers, may make 
this course impossible; but it has fuund favour of 
late. But the formal cession of Santiago and the 
obstinacy of Spain have contributed this week to 
force the American Government onwards towards 
the permanent annexation of Cuba and the acqui- 
sition of Puerto Rico as well. The circumstances 
attending the surrender have estranged the American 
troops from their Cuban allies and compelled respect 
for their Spanish opponents. American politics 
have been described as the glorification of the 
average man. That is a very proper view in a 
democracy, and it inevitably tends to the estimation 
of other peoples by the same standard. The average 
Spanish soldier bas certainly won glory for himself 
in the eyes of his American opponents. Badly 
clothed and fed, and, if possible, worse led, he has 
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shown a spirit of soldierly devotion and honour such 
as must extort the appreciation of his generous foe. 


At the same time, the Americans have found out, what 


is perfectly natural when one comes to think of it, 


that the Cuban insurgents will neither fight nor 


work. Circumstances have made them brigands, 
and brigands they remain. The President’s pro- 


clamation holds out the immediate hope of a state 
of things so much better than could be secured 


by an insurgent Government that the business 
interests of Americans in Cuba—for whose sake, 
partly, the invasion was undertaken—are not likely 
to permit withdrawal of the occupying force. 
The United States have intervened in Cuba to 


restore peace and order. It is quite clear that 


they will have to stay there for the present to 
avert chaos. 

Now the acquisition of Cuba, as ought to have 
been obvious from the first, must imply the acquisi- 
tion of Puerto Rico as well. It is true that the 
island has not revolted, and that it exhibits no eager 
desire to free itself from Spanish rule. But it was 
one of the remoter reasons, unspoken, indeed, but 
hardly unthought of, for American intervention in 
Cuba, that the island might have some day passed 
into stronger hands than those of Spain. The same 
reason now applies in the case of the smaller island, 
but with increased force, inasmuch as Spain is much 
nearer collapse now than she was three or four months 


ago. The capture of Puerto Rico is not merely 


another means of bringing Spain to agree quickly 
with her adversary: it is the provision against a 
grave menace to the American coast, and still more 
to the coming Nicaragua Canal. France is not 
likely to make war against the United States, 
or to threaten their shores and communications 
from Martinique and Guadeloupe. Still less is 
Denmark. But, in the present land hunger of 
certain European nations, we know not what may 
be the fate of islands left derelict or owned by 
bankrupt Powers—the Monroe doctrine notwith- 
standing. Spain’s impotence as a colonial Power 
is only too manifest to the world. It may soon 
be clear even to herself. If the Philippines do 
not share the fate of Puerto Rico, it will merely be 
because of the complexity of the problems they 
present to the American conqueror. They will be 
difficult to hold and still more difficult to govern. 
They will compel the United States not merely to 
increase their navy but to organise a colonial army 
and a civil service on the British Indian model. 
They will bring the Republic into relation with 
Mohammedan fighting powers, and plunge it into 
the difficulties with which the Dutch have long con- 
tended with very moderate success in Acheen. Only 
in the Philippine Islands there is the possibility of 
two or three Acheens. 

Now it is just possible that the prompt offer by 
Spain of reasonable terms of peace might moderate 
this movement towards empire. We do not think, 
as we have said, that it could save Puerto Rico, but 
it might possibly avert the loss of the Philippines, 
and would certainly keep America out of Europe. 
Directly American ships attack a Spanish port, the 
Republic will be held to have given up the tradi- 
tional isolation implied by the Monroe doctrine and 
counselled by Washington’s Farewell Address; and 
by coming into European complications she becomes 
a ‘ World-Power,” and so increases indefinitely 
the possible sphere of her imperialism. Yet 
the bombardment— though we believe it to be 
a grievous mistake—is the most natural method 
of bringing Spain to her knees. At the same 
time, it may possibly complete her ruin, and 
leave the Canaries and the Balearic Islands, and 
the Spanish reversion to Morocco, to be scrambled 





for by the Great Powers of Europe. We see no 
immediate prospect of a revolution in Spain; the 
army is master of the situation, but that very fact 
is a menace to Carlist and Republican conspirators 
alike. But neither do we see any appreciation of 
the true position of affairs. The terms of peace 
suggested by the War Minister—a plebiscite in 
Cuba, nine months for the withdrawal of the 
Spanish army, the retention of Puerto Rico as well 
as the Philippines by Spain—are merely ridiculous. 
And every day that Spain delays her submission 
not only drives her adversary to greater demands 
but intensifies the strain on her own population 
and brings the fabric of her administration nearer to 
complete collapse. 





THE VAGARIES OF RITUALISM. 





HE Archbishop of Canterbury has not replied to 
the letter from Sir William Harcourt which 
appeared in Monday’s Times. Perhaps his Grace’s 
silence is discreet. It is best to say nothing when 
you have nothing to say. But a less exalted per- 
sonage might have felt it desirable to explain why 
he interpreted the words of an Act of Parliament 
as no plain man would understand them. It is 
unfortunate that no peer moved in the House of Lords 
the amendment which Sir William Harcourt would, 
if he had not been anticipated, have moved in the 











House of Commons. That would have brought in 
the question of Ritualism, and would have given the 
Primate an opportunity which he might prefer to 


the vulgar lay practice of writing to the newspapers. 


But the House of Lords is hopeless. There is not 
a spark of independence in it. There are peers, 
such as Lord Kinnaird and Lord Grimthorpe, 
who hate Ritualism and Ritualists quite as 
much as Mr. Samuel Smith does. And yet in that 
party club not one of them would say a word 


for fear of offending Lord Salisbury or embarrassing 


the Government. ‘There never was a more idle and 
ridiculous pretence than the plea that ritual is , 
foreign to the scope of the Bill. Express words have 
actually been found necessary to exclude it. For 
without them the bishop would have been legally 


able, and therefore morally bound, to regard 
offences against ecclesiastical order in the services 


of the Church as a ground for the refusal of institu- 


tion. So far from Sir William Harcourt having 
gone out of his way to attack Ritualism, the 


Government have gone out of their way to protect it. 


The serious nature of their policy can be seen in a 


moment by reference to two facts. The Benefices Bill, 
a shuffling and dishonest measure, increases the 


power of the bishops, and therefore should have 
been accompanied by Parliamentary guarantees 


for its judicious exercise. But how have Mr. Kensit’s 
agitation and all the trouble connected with it 


arisen? Simply because the bishops will not allow 
the law to take its course. If a clergyman of the 


Church of England introduces into his church the 


ceremonies of the Church of Rome, they bid him 


cease in God’s name. And how if he will not cease? 


They presently call Convocation together and thank 
God they are rid of a Ritualist. In other words, 
they will not allow any clergyman to be prosecuted 


for open and repeated violations of the eccle- 
siastical law. The House of Lords decided in the 
case of the Exeter reredos that their discretion was 
absolutely unlimited, and they use it by giving an 
immunity to lawlessness. 

The Bishop of Liverpool, replying to resolutions 
against Ritualism passed in that city, said that the 
bishops could do very little, and that Parliament 
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could do a great deal. That is true, and no one 
will impute to the Bishop of Liverpool any sympathy 
with Ritualists) But what the bishops could do 
is to remove their veto and let flagrant cases of 
ritualistic excess be brought before the proper 
tribunals. If the Courts decided that the Venera- 
tion of the Cross was regularin a Protestant church, 
the English Church Union would achieve a signal 
triumph. If otherwise, it ought to be stopped. 
The Bill, however, with all its defects, will become 
law, and the Ritualists will behave as usual. Says 
Sir William Harcourt, “One of the main objects of the 
Reformation in the Church of England was to impose 
by law uniformity in doctrine, practice, and ritual, 
so that the laity might have security against 
ecclesiastical caprice and usurpation in the National 
Church.” If the word “doctrine’’ were omitted, 
we do not think that anyone could deny the 
historical accuracy of this sentence. In matters of 
opinion there has always been great and wide 
latitude in the Church of England. That latitude 
bas been secured by the secular Courts, and in 
modern times by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. If the Archbishop of Canterbury 
bad been a beneficed clergyman when he contributed 
to Essays and Reviews, he would have been condemned 
for heresy by the Court of Arches, and only saved 
by the Judicial Committee. Archbishop Laud 
himself, bigoted persecutor of the Puritans as 
he was, confined his zeal for uniformity to external 
observances, and was tolerant enough of speculative 
opinion. The clergy are not popes, nor, in the 
Roman Catholic sense of the term, priests. Their 
congregations are not bound to agree with them, 
and therefore it is unnecessary to restrict their 
theological views. But the service of the Church is 
a different matter. The Liturgy isa priceless part of 
the English language. All Churchmen, and many who 
are not Churchmen, feel for it a peculiar reverence 
and affection which age does not stale nor custom 
wither. When laymen go to Church they are entitled 
to hear the Liturgy, and nothing else. The law 
affords them a safeguard against the eccentricities of 
individual clergymen. 

Sir William Harcourt’s criticism of the amazing 
interpretation which the Primate puts upon the Act 
of 1872 is quite unanswerable. That Act, commonly 
called the Occasional Services Act, allows shortened 
services, as prescribed in the Schedule, and also special 
services on special occasions, with the approval of 
the Bishop. ‘Then follows this express proviso: ‘‘ so 
that there be not introduced into such services any- 
thing, except hymns or anthems, which does not form 
part of the Holy Scriptures or the Book of Common 
Prayer.” Will it be believed that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, addressing his Diocesan Conference, 
told them this did not mean that “the actual words 
of the Bible or Prayer Book must be used”? It only 
meant that there must be nothing doctrinally at 
variance with the Prayer Book or Bible. Well may Sir 
William Harcourt exclaim that he should like to have 
an opinion from the law officers of the Crown. If 
the direct and explicit language of a statute can be 
explained away in this fashion, no authority will 
bind the Church at all. The Act of 1872 did not 
deal or profess to deal with doctrine. It was passed 
for the convenience of modern worship, as a relaxa- 
tion from the extreme rigour of the older Act. It 
permitted abbreviation and appropriate services for 
particular days. But in doing so it insisted that 
the language of the Bible and Prayer Book—lan- 
guage at once sacred and familiar to the Church of 
Engi: und for many generations—should be exclusively 
employed. That the statute has not been obeyed we 
are well aware. But it ought to be, and the Primate 


may find that even he cannot alter the law in 





accordance with his personal caprice. If any clergy- 
man can invent a fancy service, and use it with the 
consent of his bishop, who may not even take the 
trouble to read it, there can be no uniformity and 
hardly any Church, We must consult, as Sir 
William Harcourt says, “The Tourists’ Church 
Guide,” published by the English Church Union, 
“ which professes to give the diversities of practice in 
some eight thousand churches, and the exact dose of 
Ritualism which may be procured in each.”’ The 
Government have tried to shirk the whole question. 
But the subject is of such extreme importance that, 
as a first step, a question should be put to the 
Attorney-General in the House of Commons. 





COLONIAL LOANS 





TYVHE Colonial Loans Bill, 

last Wednesday and only issued to members 
on Thursday, seems to us a financial measure of 
very doubtful advantage. It at least requires more 
consideration than it is likely to receive at the fag- 
end of a session. The Bill proposes to constitute 
what will be, in effect, a new division of the national 
debt, for the purpose of facilitating the granting of 
loans to Crown colonies and Protectorates. We do 
not deny that the borrowing facilities of the Crown 
colonies might perhaps with advantage be improved. 
As the law at present stands, with a few insignificant 
exceptions, each Crown colony is a separate financial 
entity. It can borrow as much as its government 
will let it, but always without, in theory, binding 
the Home Government. This theory scarcely 
accords with facts. In some colonies, such as 
Gibraltar, Labuan, and the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, the legislative power is entirely vested 
in the Governor, and a subsidy of £200,000 was 
charged on the revenues of the Protectorate without 
any legislative sanction whatever, and that though 
the revenues of the Protectorate have never balanced 
its expenditure. In such cases it can scarcely be 
denied that Parliament is morally bound to make 
good the debts of the colonies. There are seven- 
teen colonies, where government is conducted 
by a Governor with an executive and a_ legis- 
lative council, all appointed by the Crown under 
Order-in-Council. Here, again, Parliament is in 
spirit responsible. But there is a more important 
group of colonies, which possess legislative assem- 
blies wholly or partly elected, while the executive is 
nominated by the Croyn. Thus in the Bahamas 
there is one elected and one nominated chamber; in 
British Guiana and in Jamaica there is a single 
chamber partly nominated. In these cases the 
borrowing authority is perhaps as much negatively 
representative of the colony as Parliament is repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom; that is to say, 
though the people of the colony might be prevented 
from. borrowing when they wanted to, they could 
scarcely be compelled to borrow against their will. 
The moral responsibility of Parliament for the loans 
is therefore substantially less than in the case (say) 
of India. 

The smaller and more dependent group of 
colonies certainly borrow now to very bad advan- 
tage, and even the larger Crown colonies might 
benefit by some sort of pooling arrangement. The 
loans are raised, not by the Secretary of State, but 
by the Crown Agents for the Colonies ; they are not 
readily marketable, because they are necessarily of 
small amount; they are not available for trustees’ 
investments like loans guaranteed by the Imperial 
Parliament or loans issued without such guarantee 


which was introduced 
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by the Indian Government. Roughly speaking, 
while the Home Government can borrow at a little 
over 2 per cent., and the Indian Government at 
about 2} per cent., the Crown colonies cannot 
borrow at less than 5) per cent. if at that. 
Sometimes Parliament has stepped in, as in 
the case of Mauritius, and guaranteed a special 
loan raised in circumstances of exceptional dis- 
tress. This course. is open, however, to much 
objection. It creates jealousies as between different 
colonies, while the financial advantages are limited. 
The high price of consols is due not merely to the 
security but to the ready market. Thus, though 
consols cannot be bought to yield more than 2 per 
cent., allowing for redemption, a special loan of 
£100,000 guaranteed by the British Government 
could scarcely be floated on less than « 2} per cent. 
basis. Strangely enough, the Treasury has not 
always been disinclined to create stock or annuities 
bearing a higher rate of interest than the market 
yield of consols. The reason for this is very simple. 
The Treasury, or the National Debt Commissioners, 
are investors as well as borrowers. They have to 
invest the Savings Bank money, for instance, so as to 
yield 2! per cent. It therefore suits them to 
create some special stocks which will not have a 
market price equivalent to their value as a perma- 
nent security. In some cases, the annuities so created 
—those, for instance, for the Uganda Railway— 
will fall directly on the Exchequer, and thus, by 
issuing annuities instead of consols, Parliament has 
been in effect subsidising the Savings Bank account, 
and helping the National Debt Commissioners to 
show a balance which does not really exist. In 
other cases, as in that of the Local Loans Fund, the 
separate stock is issued for the purpose of raising 
money to be re-lent to local authorities. The Treasury 
takes good care that it is not re-lent at a loss; 
indeed, in many cases it is re-lent at a considerable 
profit. Thus the extra interest is paid, not by 
Parliament, but by the local authorities, which pay, 
firstly, a sufficient allowance to save the local loans 
fund from loss, and, secondly, a sum to meet the 
difference between the market yield of local loans 
stock and of the more marketable consols. This 
Loca! Loans Fund, which was one of Mr. Goschen’s 
ingenious financial creations, has recently led to a 
good deal of dispute between local authorities and 
the Government. 

What the Government now propose to do is to 
repeat the local loans experiment, or, as we venture 
to consider it, the local loans mistake. Separate 
stock or stocks are to be created, with a Parlia- 
mentary guarantee, to raise money for the purpose 
of lending it to those colonies “‘ the finances of which 
are declared by the rules under this Act to be under 
the control of a Secretary of State.” The Bill itself 
does not authorise any loans to be made—a special 
Act will be necessary in each case—but it is doubt- 
less contemplated that such special Acts will for the 
future be passed much more frequently, especially in 
the case of the West Indian Islands. Now we see 
little objection to any measure which would create a 
single Crown colony stock, subject to no Parlia- 
mentary control save that the leave of the Secretary 
of State should be necessary for a loan. The 
colonies would thus be enabled to pool their credit 
and create a more marketable security. We can, 
on the other hand, see that in certain special 
circumstances it may be necessary to give 
a Crown colony the advantage of Imperial 
credit, and to lend it money to tide it over a crisis. 
But the Government proposal seems to us to be open 
to many objections. In the first place, it does not 
give the Crown colonies the full advantage of 
Imperial credit; the only way to do that is to lend 
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the money directly and raise it by an issue of consols. 
The new colonial loans stocks cannot be very large 
in amount, and will therefore fetch less than 
local loans stock and much less than consols 
in the market. The Government will only offer 
the colonies about half the saving in interest 
which it could offer if it issued consols. If 
it so happens that any colony repudiates, or becomes 
unable to pay, the loss to the Exchequer will be 20 
per cent. greater than if consols had been raised and 
the loan made directly. In the second place, any- 
thing which makes it easier to lend money to 
colonies without the real nature of the trans- 
action being clearly understood on both sides 
is to be deprecated. Parliament will be induced 
to authorise the granting of loans out of colonial 
loans stock more easily than it would have 
guaranteed a loan. Colonies will grumble if 
they are refused loans after a special stock 
has been created for the purpose of facilitating loans 
to colonies. It must be remembered that Crown 
colonies in the tropics must not be regarded as like 
English municipalities — almost necessirily pro- 
gressive communities. They have a bad climate, an 
improvident native population, and in many cases 
find it hard to balance their accounts already. In 
the third place, we believe the limitation to those 
colonies whose tinances are under the control of the 
Colonial Secretary will have most unfortunate results. 
[t means that, as in the case of Dominica, colonies 
will be asked to sacrifice that measure of legislative 
independence which they possess in return for tem- 
porary financial relief. This will be bad business 
both for us and for them. The only real hope in 
these cases is to encourage self-help. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plan would burden Parliament with heavy 
responsibilities, while lessening the possibility of 
spontaneous internal effort in the colonies them- 
selves, There is no excuse for introducing the Bill 
at the end of the session, as no loan can be made 
under it without a special Act, and we trust the 
Opposition will take the necessary steps to prevent 
it passing into law. 








FINANCE, 





N spite of some further withdrawals of gold from 
| London again this week for shipment to the Con- 
tinent, the London Money Market is, if possible, 
easier than ever, largely owing, no doubt, to the 
complete absence of speculative activity in the 
Stock Markets. The short loan market is 
probably as easy, and loanable capital is as 
abundant, as they have ever been in the history of 
the Money Market. Day to day money can readily 
be obtained by those in really first-class credit 
at anything between } and } per cent.; while rates 
in the discount market for first-class paper vary 
from 1 to as high as 1} per cent. For the moment, 
moreover, there are no signs of any immediate 
hardening of rates. A week or two ago it was 
argued that large sums might be required for ship- 
ment from this side to the United States; but the 
New York money market is now becoming as 
easy and rates are practically as low as they 
are with us. We do not, of course, mean to say 
that, if the war between the United States and 
Spain continue, large sums may not have to be 
raised in London in the form of a loan to enable the 
United States Government to continue the immense 
expenditure entailed in the pursuance of the war. 
But to meet the charges of what is usually termed 
the balance of trade, there seems now little 
indication that gold will be taken from London 
for shipment to New York. It was argued 
that the enormous purchases of food-stuff and 
raw materials for our manufactures had been 
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scale from the United 


such a 
while our exports to that country have been during 
recent months so much reduced, that there will be 
a large balance payable in gold by London and 


upon States’ 


New York. It should be remembered, however, on 
the other side of the account, that the United 
States owes to European investors, in the form 
of interest on European capital invested in the 
United States, an amount which is roughly 
estimated at forty millions sterling; and in ad- 
dition, those who carefully watch business upon the 
Stock Exchange and those who are in a position 
to know upon whose account purchases have been 
made are well aware that during recent months 
purchases of bonds and dividend-paying shares in 
the leading American railroad securities have been 
made on an enormous scale upon United States 
account. As Spain, moreover, shows very little sign 
as yet of realising the utter hopelessness of con- 
tinuing her war with the United States, it seems 
now evident that the United States Government 
will require to make a further effort in order to 
convince the Spaniards that the longer they continue 
the war the worse must be the ultimate results to 
themselves. This will, of course, entail very con- 
siderably increased expenditure, and may make it 
necessary for the American Government to with- 
draw some of its balance from London. But, unless 
this becomes necessary, we do not see any reason 
for expecting withdrawals upon United States 
account. 

Business upon the Stock Exchange week by week 
tends to become more and more restricted, and the 
general explanation offered is that we are now 
approaching the height of the holiday season, and 
everybody has either gone away for their holidays 
or is about to start, and does not wish to engage in 
any new business—is, in fact, anxious to finish up 
any matters in hand with the utmost despatch. The 
real explanation of the prolonged dulness in the 
Stock markets is wholly political; and although, of 
course, we do not deny that the fact of so large a 
number of the monied classes leaving London at this 
season of the year tends to accentuate the dulness 
prevailing, the causes which bring about the absence 
of business in the markets are wholly different. Those 
of our readers who have taken an interest in move- 
ments upon the Stock Exchange during a series of 
years will remember that whenever the markets 
have been really active the advent of the holidays 
made hardly any perceptible difference to the 
general volume of business. Whether it was the 
recurrent booms to which at one time we were 
accustomed in the American market, the great 
Argentine boom of 1887-88, or the still more 
recent South African mining boom which will 
be in the recollection of almost everyone, and 
when it will be remembered that the highest 
prices attained were those of the mid-September 
account, 1805, it will be seen what a small difference 
the holiday season makes when markets are really 
active. Those who wish to be away, or have engage- 
ments which take them out of London, leave 
instructions with their brokers or agents, or in any 
case keep themselves in telegraphic communica- 
tion with someone in London acting on their 
behalf, and it is only in times like the present, 
when the public are not operating to any appreciable 
extent, that the holiday season really affects the 
Stock Markets. It seems now evident, that, what- 
ever may be the opinion of the Spanish Government 
and those responsible for finding the ways and 
means of carrying on the war against the United 
States, the Spanish people, taken as a whole, have 
not yet realised the hopelessness of defending the 
remnant of their colonial Empire against a power 
so incomparably richer, so much more enterpris- 
ing, and having at command such _ infinitely 
greater resources, as the United States. The United 
States now holds a very considerable portion of the 
island of Cuba, and the first thing we hear after the 
capture of Santiago is of difficulties arising between 





the United States troops and the Cubans lately in 
rebellion against the Spanish Government. In 
addition, a naval and military expedition is about to 
be sent out from the United States to Porto Rico; 
hostilities are in active progress in the Philippine 
Islands; and unless Spain is quickly brought to reason, 
the Government at Washington threaten to senda fleet 
across the Atlantic. Under these circumstances 
is it reasonable to expect any activity in American 
securities? At any momtnt a great war loan may 
be brought out in New York and London, and if 
that is the case we may evidently look for a 
heavy fall in all American securities, and in any 
case, in the present uncertainty regarding the 
political outlook in that country, no stockbroker who 
respects himself would advise his clients, and no sane 
clients would themselves be willing,to engage in spec- 
ulation in American securities. Toturn, then, to the 
other great speculative market,to which since 1805 we 
have been accustomed (we refer, of course, to the 
Kaflir section), the Cape Colony is at the moment 
in the throes of an election contest, the result of 
which may very easily be the advent to power of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes ; and, should that be the case, will 
Mr. Rhodes, as Premier of the Cape Colony, and 
President Kruger, as representing the South African 
Republic, be able to maintain amicable relations 
with each other, or shall we (investors very naturally 
ask themselves) have a renewal of the difficulties 
which culminated in the now famous Jameson raid 
and the retirement for a time of Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
from power ? 

The India Council again on Wednesday was very 
successful in the disposal of its drafts. It was 
announced last week that the amount offered for 
tender would be reduced from 40 to 30 lacs of 
rupees, and it is announced again this week that the 
amount will be further reduced on Wednesday next 
to 25 lacs. For the reduced amount, however, the 
total applications exceeded 2530 lacs, while the prices 
obtained averaged about 1s. 3!;d. per rupee. The 
total sales of the year from the Ist April exceed 
already £6,200,000. 

Amongst the new issues of this week there is one 
differing wholly from the innumerable companies 
which day by day are offered in the City to the 
investing public. Messrs. Charles Hoare & Co., of 
London, and Williams Deacon, and Manchester and 
Salford Banking Co., and branches, have been author- 
ised this week to receive applications for £225,000 
{ per cent. Mortgage Debenture stock at par, secured 
upon the Clitheroe Estate Company, Limited, with a 
share capital of £20,000 4) per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares of £5 each, and forming part of a 
property passing under the will of the late Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry, and belonging to Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, who is one of the directors of 
the new Company. The objects of this issue, it is 
believed, are to avoid the heavy estate duties 
payable on the property. If this practice of turning 
landed estates into public companies becomes 
at all general it can hardly fail to have far-reaching 
effects upon the agricultural and landed interest 
of the country. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


cn TURDA Y.—The Irish Local Government Bill is 
OD at last through the final stage of Committee, 
and the last act in its progress was one of mutual 
congratulation between the Irish members and Mr, 
Gerald Balfour. But it is useless to deny the fact 
that there has been a great deal of friction between 
the British Radicals and the Irish Home Rulers in 
connection with the latest stages of the measure. 
The desire of English Liberals was to support the 
Bill and make it as good as possible. Yet some of 
them felt constrained to protest strongly against 
financial provisions which they considered not only 
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unsound in themselves but unfair to the taxpayers 
of Ireland. Their protests were not merely disre- 
garded. They were treated with flagrant dis- 
courtesy by Mr. Balfour—who used the closure in 
order to stifle discussion—and they led to a very 
unfortunate attack upon the Liberal party by some 
of these Irish members for whose sake the Liberals 
of Great Britain have suffered so much. No news- 
paper report conveys a real idea of the state of things 
in the House of Commons during the past week. On 
the Liberal side the feeling was accurately sumised 
up by Sir Wilfrid Lawson in a remarkable speech 
which seems to have passed almost unnoticed in the 
press. “Why do you Irishmen make it so difficult 
for us Liberals to support Home Rule?” was one of 
his cogent inquiries. Another was in reference to 
the grants to the landlords under the present Bill, 
“If this price Local Government, what price Home 
Rule?” Sir Wilfrid hit the very centre of the 
target in both these exclamations. 

Of course, if there had been anything in the 
shape of consistent and continuous leadership on 
the Opposition benches during these debates things 
would not have reached their present deplorable 
state. But the front Opposition bench has been 
deserted, and leadership there has been none. 
“Where is the great Liberal party now?” a de- 
spairing Liberal asked in my hearing last night. The 
reply was instantaneous: “ The Liberal party is in 
the country and growing stronger there every day.” 
it is quite true; and it is to the country, the con- 
stituencies, that we have to look for a way of escape 
from an intolerable situation. In the House of 
Commons organised Liberalism seems to be upon 
its last legs. 

Monday.—Sir William Harcourt’s letter in the 
Times this morning shows that he is by no means 
disposed to allow the agitation in connection with 
the extreme practices of a section of Churchmen to 
subside. Sir William is a formidable combatant in 
newspaper controversy, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, against whom he directs his artillery, 
will not find it an easy matter to meet his attack. 
Sir William’s action lends some colour to the idea 
that certain politicians think that the cry of “No 
Popery” might be used with advantage in the 
present condition of parties. There can be no doubt 
that such a cry would be very popular with a large 
section of the community, but it could not be raised 
as a test by any leading member of the Liberal 
party without causing a serious schism in our ranks. 
Upon the whole, one does not see what political 
advantage Sir William Harcourt would be likely to 
secure if he were to make this cry his own, One 
cannot forget, however, that Sir William is himself 
deeply interested in the maintenance of the Pro- 
testantism of the Protestant Church, and that 
individually he is entitled to speak out as strongly 
as he likes upon a question of deep interest to all 
Churchmen and all Protestants. 

The announcement that the American Commis- 
sioners to the Canadian Conference have at last been 
appointed leads one to hope that some practical 
good is likely to come out of that better feeling 
which has been created between Great Britain and 
the United States by recent events. It is true that 
some of the names on the American Commission are 
associated with former disputes between the two 
countries in a manner that is not altogether re- 
assuring ; but there is now a real desire on both sides 
to put an end not only to any existing friction, but to 
any possible causes of future friction, and such a 
desire ought in itself to make a happy ending to 
all our difficulties certain. 

Tuesday.—One must not attach too much import- 
ance to the criticisms of Ministers by Mr. Gibson 
Bowles and others last night. Discontent is, indeed, 
rife on the Ministerial benches, and there is hardly a 
man sitting on them who is not willing to admit in 
private that the Government is hopelessly incompe- 
tent. But there is no openmutiny. There is rather 
a sullen, dogged determination to stand by the ship 














tothe end. When that end may come none can say. 
But the notices which are now being given by one 
member and another of their intention to retire at 
the end of the present Parliament indicate to the 
shrewd that the event is nearer than it appears to 
be upon the surface. There is another sign of the 
times that is very significant. This is the heart- 
searching process that is going on among Liberals as 
to the future of their relations with the Irish 
members. I see that some of our Liberal newspapers 
think that it is altogether premature to trouble 
over this matter. But the ablest politicians in our 
ranks are of a different opinion. “If we were to go 
to the country to-morrow,” said a Cabinet Minister 
not long ago, “we should have a tremendous 
beating.” It is the knowledge of this fact 
that is troubling Liberals, who know that 
although they will beat the discredited Tories at 
the next General Election, they cannot hope to 
profit by their victory until they have arrived at 
some sort of settlement with regard to their future 
relations to the Irish members. 

The accident to the Prince of Wales occasions 
universal regret. The Prince is by far the most 
popular man in England, and his constant desire 
to satisfy the heavy demands which are made upon 
him in the name of public duty shows that his 
popularity is well deserved. His break-down at 
the present moment is particularly mortifying, be- 
cause it will prevent his fulfilling one engagement 
which concerned an object very near his heart. 
He was to have presided on Thursday at the first 
meeting of the general committee for promoting a 
national memorial to Mr. Gladstone. The followers 
of the great statesman will always feel grateful to 
the Prince of Wales for having constantly shown 
his strong sense of Mr. Gladstone's noble character 
and vast public services. At a time when society 
had sent the Liberal leader into a sort of Coventry, 
the Prince of Wales showed him a marked deference 
which more than atoned for the flouts of the minor 
aristocracy. There is no doubt that Thursday’s 
meeting at Grosvenor House will lose a good deal 
owing to the absence of the Prince. 

Wednesday.—The Government did not fare well 
over the Vaccination Bill last night. The line taken 
by Mr. Chaplin was a sturdy insistence upon the 
necessity of compulsion, and so far Mr. Chaplin has 
the overwhelming weight of scientific opinion on his 
side. But he was not happy in his manner of 
applying compulsion, and if he had been a wise man 
he would have yielded to Sir Walter Foster sooner 
than he did. There is a moral as well as a physical 
compulsion, and it is the moral compulsion which 
Sir Walter Foster seeks to apply. The debate last 
night virtually ended in a defeat for the Govern- 
ment, for that they would have been put in a 
minority in the division lobby if Mr. Balfour had 
not thrown over Mr. Chaplin is tolerably certain. 
Bit by bit the stones of the great edifice are 
crumbling into dust. 

The bust of Cromwell which has been presented 
to the nation by Mr. Wertheimer is a very fine work 
of art, and it seems to be a striking likeness of the 
great Protector. Its appearance in the palace at 
Westminster removes a reproach from Parliament. 
But those Englishmen who realise all that Cromwell 
was and all that he did for this country can hardly 
rest satisfied with this tardy memorial to his fame. 
The erection of a statue is still deferred; but there 
can be no doubt that sooner or later such a statue 
will find a place in Westminster Hall. 

Thursday.—Mr. Doughty’s speech to his consti- 
tuents is not likely to make his recent action seem 
more commendable. As I said last week, Mr. 
Doughty’s letter was a sign of the times. There is 
real dissatisfaction among many Liberals with the 
relations of the Irish and Liberal parties. But Mr. 
Doughty’s precipitate and unfair action will find no 
admirers on the Liberal side of the House. This 
gentleman is now anxious not only to secure freedom 
of action so far as Irish legislation is concerned but 
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to drop Home Rule altogether. That is not a course 
in which he will be followed by Liberals who became 
Home Rulers from conviction. The Home Rule cause 
is in a bad way just now, and its unfortunate posi- 
tion is largely due to the action of certain of the 
Irish representatives. So far, most of us are in agree- 
ment with Mr. Doughty. But that does not affect 
the fact that—whatever may be the case with Mr. 
Doughty—most of us became Home Rulers because 
we believed that Home Rule for Ireland was in 
accordance with justice and with the true principles 
of Liberalism. As Mr. Doughty now repudiates the 


name of Liberal, the latter argument will have no. 


weight with him; but, reading his speech, I find it 
difficult to understand how he can ever have con- 
sidered himself a Home Ruler, or can ever have 
appealed to the electors of Grimsby for votes in 
favour of Home Rule. His present action is not likely 
to raise him in the esteem of sober and honourable 
politicians. He might have found a nobler example 
to follow than that of Sir William Marriott. 

The Government fell upon evil times yesterday, 
and there is no doubt that it has had an ugly 
wrench in connection with the proceedings on the 
Vaccination Bill. The Ministerial proposals were 
riddled by the occupants of the front Opposition 
bench; Mr. Balfour floundered in his feeblest fashion, 
and the Government had a sense of the fact thatit is 
no more immortal than other Governments have been 
impressed upon it in a very forcible manner. All 
this is to the good from the party point of view; but 
if it should weaken the use of vaccination as a pre- 
ventive of small-pox it will be bad for the nation 
asa whole. It is to be hoped that the amendments 
which have been introduced into the Bill will have 
the reverse of this effect. This is what those who 
have taken part in compelling Ministers to accept 
these amendments themselves believe ; there is there- 
fore no ground for claiming thechanges in the measure 
as being a victory for the Anti-Vaccination party. 

The news of the death of Dr. Hunter, the late 
member for Aberdeen, is a great shock to his 
personal friends. Though he had been laid aside 
from active life for several years there was no 
reason to anticipate that death was imminent. 
Indeed, it was only on Saturday last that I received 
from him a letter, written by his own hand, full of 
keen and vivacious criticism of a recent article in 
THE SPEAKER. His sudden removal from public life 
at the very time when he seemed to be taking a firm 
hold upon the House of Commons was a very tragical 
event. Since he was disabled by paralysis he has 
lived in retirement at Aberdeen. I am glad to 
say—for it is creditable to the leader of the House 
—that when Dr. Hunter s condition was made known 
to him by a colleague, Mr. Balfour was most 
sympathetic and active in the steps he at once took 
for securing him a pension on the Civil List. 

Friday.—The meeting of the Gladstone National 
Memorial Committee at Grosvenor House yesterday 
undoubtedly suffered from the unfortunate accident 
to the Prince of Wales, who was to have presided. 
But the Duke of Westminster proved himself to be 
a sympathetic chairman, and the attendance at the 
Committee was large and distinguished. Sir William 
Harcourt was very emphatic in his condemnation of 
the proposal to “commemorate” Mr. Gladstone by 
building a chapel as an addition to Westminster 
Abbey—more emphatic, perhaps, than was gratify- 
ing to the author of this proposal, who was one of the 
gentlemen present. The feeling of the Committee 
was made clearly apparent. A monument—not a 
mere statue like the effigies in Trafalgar Square, 
but a real monument like that to Scott at Edinburgh 
or to Grant at New York—is what the members of the 
Committee desire. I hear that the proposal is to erect 
this monument at the bottom of Parliament Street 
after that thoroughfare has been widened. It is in 
many ways an admirable site, but it has its disadvan- 
tages, and if it were chosen, it would prevent the adop- 
tion of Mr, Louis Fagan’s admirable proposal that the 
memorial should assume the form of a Greek temple. 








M. ZOLA’S TRIAL. 





\ ZOLA is well advised in appealing again to 
aVi. the Cour de Cassation. The appeal will not 
be heard till October, and in three months many 
things may happen. Already the new French 
Ministry has greatly strengthened M. Zola’s hands. 
He can afford to treat with indifference the taunt 
that he is sheltering behind technicalities, when it 
is uttered by a Public Prosecutor who has neither 
sense nor manners. The proceedings in the Ver- 
sailles Court were quite in harmony with an indict- 
ment which was so framed that the accused was 
debarred from adducing evidence. It was grotesque 
to complain of M. Zola’s technicalities at the very 
moment when Esterhazy was undergoing elsewhere 
an interrogation preliminary to his trial. M. 
Cavaignac amazed the enemies of Captain Dreyfus by 
announcing in the Chamber that Esterhazy would be 
“ punished as he deserves.” But it is for stating that 
a court-martial acquitted this miscreant ‘ by order” 
that M. Zola is now prosecuted. He is not allowed to 
prove his case, but the Minister of War is kindly 
proving it for him. The order for acquittal is now 
superseded by the order for conviction. The first 
court-martial on Esterhazy acquitted him after 
listening to Colonel Picquart, who charged him with 
forging the letters and telegrams signed “ Speranza.” 
The object of this forgery was to distract attention 
from Esterhazy’s authorship of the bordereau. But 
now it appears that he is to be “ punished as he 
deserves” for this very offence, the Government 
hoping that, by limiting their action to the 
“Speranza” affair, they may eliminate Esterhazy 
from the Dreyfus case. The weakness of this pro- 
cedure is obvious. Either they should brazen out 
the verdict of the court-martial, that he was a spot- 
less hero, or they should prosecute him as the traitor 
who wrote the bordereau for which another man was 
condemned. By taking a middle course they justify 
M. Zola, who impugns the court-martial, and they 
justify Colonel Picquart, whom they want to destroy. 

M. Cavaignac’s predecessor in office has reason to 
plume himself on his superior sagacity. General 
Billot was content to talk about his “ honour and 
conscience,” he did not make the mistake of reading 
in the Chamber documents which show that “ honour 
and conscience” may be partners with stupidity. 
Like the Duke of Orleans and Mr. Labouchere, M. 
Cavaignac believes in the infallibility of seven French 
officers ; and yet he upsets it by proving that they 
acted illegally. The documents he cites to establish 
the guilt of Dreyfus were never submitted at the 
trial to the defence; therefore, the seven infallibles 
acted disingenously, and the conviction is worthless. 
On this ground, Maitre Demange has appealed to the 
Superior Court for a revision of the trial. More- 
over he has countered the alleged “ confession,” on 
which the Minister of War lays the greatest stress, 
by publishing a letter written by Dreyfus on 
the day of his military degradation. In this 
the prisoner describes the attempt to trap him into 
the very statement which, according to Captain 
Renaud, he actually made. The Government wanted 
him to say that he had held out a “ bait” to some 
foreign agent, in order to obtain important informa- 
tion. He refused to say it, and so the “ confession” 
was vamped up to supply the place of evidence. 
The statement of Dreyfus to his counsel is explicit ; 
he had no relations with any foreign representative, 
and the suggestion that he fell into an “ indiscre- 
tion” in regard to Russia has not a tittle of 
evidence to support it. He was condemned not 
as a Russian, but as a German spy, and the 
documents which he was supposed to have 
sold to Germany are actually at Berlin, where 
it is well known that they were transmitted by 
Esterhazy. Not one of the documents cited by 
M. Cavaignac has anything to do with Russia. 
Two of them, dated 1894, have been declared by 
Colonel Picquart to be wholly foreign to the 
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Dreyfus case. The third, dating 1896, Colonel 
Picquart is ready to prove a forgery. Instead 
of giving him this opportunity, the Government 
are prosecuting him afresh on the old charge of 
having, in self defence, communicated War Office 
documents to his own lawyer. It is childish to 
assert that this compromised any national interest. 
Colonel Picquart merely acquainted his lawyer with 
the fact that General Gonse had instructed him 
to continue his inquiries about Esterhazy. It was a 
necessary precaution in view of the intrigue of 
“Speranza”; but now that “Speranza” is to be 
“punished as he deserves,”’ Colonel Picquart is 
also to be punished for taking the measures for 
his own protection which the War Office refused to 
take for him. His real offence, of course, is that, 
having discovered Dreyfus to be innocent, he 
refuses to sacrifice his honour to an official fraud. 

We can easily understand the feelings of those 
Frenchmen who would like to see the whole of this 
miserable business erased from the public memory. 
Their argument is that M. Zola and his associates are 
guilty of treason because they are undermining the 
national confidence in the chiefs of the Army. But 
it is the chiefs of the Army who are responsible, not 
M. Zola. No man is required by patriotism to ac- 
quiesce in an injustice which the State refuses to 
redress. If M. Cavaignac makes disclosures which 
illustrate the obstinancy and incompetence of the 
French military staff, no patriotic citizen is bound to 
pretend that they prove the guilt of Dreyfus and 
the iniquity of the agitation for a fresh trial. Nothing 
can stop the agitation except the suppression of free 
speech. The Government of the Republic may pro- 
scribe all the advocates of revision, and declare any 
expression of opinion in favour of Captain Dreyfus 
an offence to be punished by exile. Such a policy 
would have the support of all the fools in France, 
and it might encourage some enlightened Deputy to 
propose in the Chamber a motion for the rebuilding 
of the Bastille. But M. Cavaignac and his colleagues 
are not the men for this kind of reaction. It needs 
a@ resolution which they do not possess. It needs, 
moreover, a dictatorship instead of a Parlia- 
mentary majority which find, expression for its 
inward and spiritual grace in M. Dérouléde’s claque 
of hired brawlers at Versailles. It will be difficult 
for the Cour de Cassation to resist the argument of 
Maitre Demange that the illegality of the sentence 
on Captain Dreyfus is virtually admitted now by 
the Minister of War. Ifa new trial is granted, the 
chiefs of the Army must either abdicate their 
position in the national confidence or defy the 
Superior Court bya military revolution. If the new 
trial is refused, the agitation will still go on, for the 
Dreyfus case draws fresh vitality from every 
change in the political situation, and is likely to 
outlive the Brisson Ministry and many of its 
successors. 








THE MOVEMENT FOR REFORM IN CHINA. 


\ HILE the alarming news of revolt in the 

Southern provinces of China seems to threaten 
that tottering Empire with dissolution, other in- 
fluences which make for change, of a less startling 
but no less sweeping character, are at work on 


the Eastern seaboard of the State. For a long 
while past the growing indignation of China- 
men against the shameful misgovernment of 
their country has been helping to create a 
powerful party, the party of “ Young China,” the 
party of discontent. This party makes no 
secret of its desire for revolution, and some of 
its members are prepared to go to great lengths 
of disloyalty, in order to overthrow the exist- 
ing system and to substitute something less 
corrupt and more efficient in its place. They 
demand not only a new policy, but new rulers and 
officials upon every side. They demand better 





education, improved methods, new ideas. They are 
ready in many cases to welcome foreign interference, 
and they are already claiming the protection of 
foreigners in the propagation of their views. Their 
chief weapon is the vernacular press, which is rapidly 
developing in importance, and which, to judge from 
one or two recent instances, is at last beginning 
to alarm the authorities, who hitherto have been 
singularly tolerant or careless of what the press 
might say. These native papers are in some cases well 
informed and cleverly written. They are sold at an 
extremely low price ; the ordinary Shanghai journal 
costs only one-tenth of a penny. They are protected 
from the penalties of the censor by being registered in 
the name of some foreign owner, a European or a 
Japanese, who, however, exercises no control over 
the contents. They often reproduce with astonish- 
ing candour European views. They enjoy, in fact, 
a freedom unrestrained by responsibility or fear, 
and they use it to spread broadcast damaging 
criticisms on the authorities and bold demands for 
necessary reforms. When a prominent journal, 
under the protection of a viceroy, is found maintain- 
ing the advantages of a republican system, as was 
the case with the chief journal in Shanghai the other 
day, the authority of the Imperial Government can 
be little but a symbol of contempt. The result is 
that the journals of “ Young China” are powerfully 
influencing the feelings of the nation, and are, it 
may be, preparing the way for changes of the most 
far-reaching kind. 

At this moment it is in the direction of educa- 
tional reform that the influence of the native press 
is being most strongly felt. All members of the 
reforming party are agreed in denouncing the 
existing system, and they are agreed also in 
demanding a reform in education as one of the 
most pressing necessities of the time. But as to 
what the reform in education is to be, they differ 
very widely. Probably few Europeans recognise 
what a highly-educated people the Chinese are. 
For centuries education has been the foundation 
of their social system, and proficiency in education, 
success in examination, has been essential for any 
subject of the Celestial Empire who hoped, as 
many thousands do, for office, and for all the 
concomitants of income, dignity and prosperity 
in life, which office in China brings. But, of course, 
for centuries the education of the country has been 
of the most conservative and exclusive kind. It has 
meant the study, the detailed, patient and laborious 
study—as close and passionate as any mediwval 
schoolman could desire—of Confucius, of Mencius, 
of the great teachers, poets and philosophers 
of China, who for unnumbered generations have 
been the classics of the land. It has meant a 
minute and scholarly study of the most baffling 
language in the world, and a sense of the niceties of 
language, an inherited instinct for literary style, as 
far beyond the comprehension of the average 
European, as is the tongue to which it is devoted. 
Modern Chinamen, no doubt, have found that 
academic learning is no longer so powerful in securing 
office and rewards as private patronage or favour 
more corruptly gained; but still their reverence 
for education stands, and, in pathetic reliance on it, 
they insist, as one means of remedying their mis- 
fortunes, thatthe standard of education required for 
the official class should be improved. At this point, 
however, the reformers part company. Some—the 
more conservative, the highly-educated literati— 
would keep to the old paths of knowledge, adding 
only a study of mathematics and political economy 
to the time-honoured exercises and learning of the 
past. But others—the more advanced and bolder 
party—would sweep the old traditions all away, and 
would suddenly substitute for the immemorial 
precepts of Confucius the tongues and thoughts and 
knowledge of the modern world. 

The extraordinary thing, however, is that the 
Imperial Government has come forward on the 
innovators’ side. By a recent edict a profound 
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change has been introduced into the country’s social 
system. It is ordained that in future the official 
degrees, the indispensable qualification for office, 
shall be given after an examination, not in the old 
lore of China, but in the modern knowledge of the 
Western world. No barbarian potentate ever tried 
to civilise a nation by so short a cut as this before. 
It is too early yet to judge how far this edict will 
be carried out. It is certain that so startling a 
revolution, if persisted in, will be hotly opposed by 
the public service and by most of the academic and 
educated class. It is quite uncertain whether the 
present authorities at Pekin have the courage or 
capacity to carry through so large and daring a 
design, though nothing in their recent conduct 
encourages us to imagine that they have. But there 
are numerous elements in China to whom the pro- 
posed revolution may appeal. If the bolder spirits of 
the “ Young China” party take it up—and the edict 
is clearly in their interest—they may perhaps carry 
the matter to a triumphant issue. They realise the 
need of some qualifications for the official hierarchy 
different from those hitherto required, although 
they do not seem to see that personal honesty—the 
spirit which declines perquisites and puts down pelf 
—is far more necessary even than increase of 
knowledge, if China is to retain her place among the 
nations of the world. They have picked up a good 
deal of miscellaneous information, and a good deal 
of English too, in the European schools, in business, 
and in various occupations in the treaty ports. 
They have much of the’quickness and adaptability 
of the Baboo, though the type in China is less 
developed than its counterpart in India. They 
belong largely to the middle and lower classes, who 
have no love for the official hierarchy, which has 
misgoverned them so long. They are rapidly 
acquiring a dominant influence in the native 
press; though it is curious to notice that the 
more classical and academic writers have a hold 
upon the Chinese public, which the journalist of 
the modern school cannot obtain, in the fact that 
their literary style appeals to a nation with whom 
knowledge of style has become an instinct, in a 
degree which no reader of English newspapers can 
understand. If this large class of discontented, 
active-minded, semi-Europeanised Chinamen takes up 
the Imperial edict with enthusiasm, and if the more 
intelligent men of other classes accept it, as they 
may do, as a necessary step in the revolution which 
every patriot desires, the change, profound as it is, 
may yet prove feasible, and the most mediwval and 
conservative of nations may acquire a veneer, and 
more than a veneer, of Western artsand know- 
ledge as surprising as the Japanese. If, with this 
vast change in education and ideas, the reformers 
can induce their keen-witted, patient countrymen to 
assimilate the habits of official honesty, and vigour 
too, if their new press can inculcate these maxims 
and can convince its readers that their adoption is 
vital to the salvation of the State, then there may 
still be a hope of saving from destruction an Empire 
which has outlasted all the proudest Empires of the 
world. Buta transformation so beneficent it would 
be very sanguine to foretell. It is too mournful to 
declare it hopeless. So we can only wait in patience 
to see what these auguries of change may mean. 








OXFORD MEMORIES .—II. 





SUPPOSE my Gerenian reminiscences find accept- 

ance; for I am asked to continue them, with 
special notice of some among the Oxford “ char- 
acters” of my early recollections. They were 
common enough in those days. Nature, after 
constructing an oddity, was wont to break the 
mould; and her more roguish experiments stood 
exceptional, numerous, distinct, and sharply de- 
fined. Nowadays, at Oxford, as elsewhere, men 








seem to me to be turned out by machinery; they 
think the same thoughts, wear the same dress, talk 
the same shop, in Parliament, or Bar, or Mess, or 
Common room. Even in the forties characters were 
becoming rare; as the Senior Fellows of Corpus and 
of Merton, Frowd and Mo. Griffit:—two oddities of 
whom I may have something to say later om—were . 
one day walking together round Christchurch 
Meadows, little Frowd was overheard lamenting 
that the strange Originals of their younger days 
seemed to have vanished from the skirts of Oxford 
knowledge ; but was consoled by Griffith—‘“ Does it 
not occur to you, Dr. Frowd, that you and I are the 
‘ characters’ of to-day ?” 

First in my list shall come Thomas Dunbar, of 
Brasenose, keeper of the Ashmolean, poet, antiquary, 
conversationalist. Dibdin, in his “ Bibliographical 
Decameron,” congratulates Oxford on Dunbar’s 
appointment to the neglected museum, which he 
cleansed, smartened, rearranged, rescuing from dust 
and moths the splendid twelfth-century “ Bestiarium” 
which Ashmole had placed in the collection. His 
poems, “ Vers de l'Université,” were handed about - 
in manuscript, and are mostly lost. I possess an 
amusing squib on “ Brasenose Ale,” commemorating 
the else forgotten Brasenose dons and city wine 
merchants of the day; with an ode composed by 
him as Poet Laureate to a famous chess club, whose 
minutes will, I hope, pass some day from my 
bookshelves to the Bodleian. It was recited at an 
anniversary dinner, where sate as invited guests 
Mr. Markland, of Bath; Sir Christopher Pegge, 
latest of the Oxford physicians to carry the gold- 
headed cane, wig, and large-brimmed hat; with 
Henry Matthews, author of the “Diary of an 
Invalid.” ‘It was a sumptuous dinner,” the minutes 
fondly record ; it began at five o'clock, and must have 
continued till after nine; for “ Old Tom is tolling” 
is written on the opposite page. The King’s Arms, 
where it was held, still stands; but the delightful 
symposiasts, with their powdered hair and shirt- 
frills, their hessians or silk stockings, their sirloins 
and eighteenth-century port, are gone to what 
Dunbar's poem calls the Mansion of Hades. His, 
too, was the lampoon on the two corpulent brothers, 
whose names I will not draw from their dead abode. 
Respectively a physician and a divine, they were 
lazy and incapable in either function. This is 
Dunbar’s friendly estimate of the pair :— 


Here D.D. toddles, M.D. rolls, 

Were ever such a brace of noddies ? 
D.D. has the cure of souls, 

M.D. has the care of bodies. 


Between them both what treatment rare, 
Our bodies and our souls endure; 

One has the cure without the care, 
And one the care without the cure. 


But his most brilliant reputation was colloquial ; 
sparkling with apt quotations and with pointed well- 
pleased anecdotes, he was especially happy in his 
impromptus. Leaving England for the East, the 
Club accredit him with a Latin letter, penned by 
Gilbert, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, to the 
Prince of the Faithful, as Grand Master of Oriental 
chess-craft. He returns thanks in “a warm and 
impressive Latin oration”; and :uddenly perceiving 
that the seal appended to the commendatory epistle 
is enclosed in an oyster shell, he exclaims, “ Et in 
Grecia Ostracismum Aristidi ostendam!” One of 
the heads of Houses had four daughters—Mary, a don, 
Lucy, a blue-stocking, Susan, a simpleton, Fanny, a 
sweet unaffected girl. Asked by Lucy the meaning 
of the word alliteration, with scarcely a pause he 
replied :— 

Minerva-like majestic Mary moves ; 

Law, Latin, logic, learned Lucy loves; 

Serenely silent, Susan’s smiles surprise ; 

From fops, from flatterers, fairest Fanny flies. 


The “ toast” 
Charlotte Ness. 


of the day was a beautiful Miss 
She asked Dunbar the force of the 
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words abstract and concrete, which she had heard 
in a University sermon. A few moments’ silence 
produced the following :— 


Say, what is Abstract ? what Concrete ? 
Their difference define.— 
They both in one fair form unite, 


And that fair form is thine.— 
How so? this riddle pray undo.— 
‘Tis no hard-laboured guess, 
For when I lovely Charlotte view, 
I then view lovely Ness. 


He was a man of good family, hovering between 
London, Bath, and Oxford. A room in our house at 
Oxford was within my memory known as Mr. 
Dunbar’s room. His walking-stick was handed 
down to me, a serpent-twined caduceus, with the 
names of the Nise Muses on the gold handle. Styx 
novies interfusa he called it. 

Contemporary with Dunbar was “ Horse” Kett, 
of Trinity. In his portrait by Dighton, which lies 
before me, the long face, dominated by the straight 
bony nose, explains and justifies the epithet. He 
was a man of considerable ability: Bampton 
lecturer, novelist, and just missed the Poetry Pro- 
fessorship. His critical powers were acknowledged 
by De Quincey, who referred to him the once burn- 
ing, now forgotten, question of the plagiarism in 
White's Bampton Lectures. But his repute was due 
to his strange equine face, inspiring from the seniors 
jokes in every learned language, and practical imper- 
tinences from the less erudite youngsters. When his 
back was turned in lecture, the men filled his snuff- 
box with oats. Dr. Kidd used to relate how, attend- 
ing him in his rooms for some ailment, he heard a 
strange rattle in the letter-box of the outer door: 
“Only a note (an oat),” said the good-natured 
victim. Walter Savage Landor tried on him his 
prentice hand :— 


“The Centaur is not fabulous,” says Young. 
Had Young known Kett, 
He'd say, “ Behold one, put together wrong ; 


The head is horseish, but, what yet 
Was never seen in man or beast, 
The rest is human—or, at least, 

Is Kett.” 


Even stately Copleston, replying to a work by Kett 
called “ Logic Made Easy,” did not disdain to head 
his pamphlet :— 


Aliquis latet error; Equo ne credite, Teneri. 


Dunbar, too, had ready his perhaps premeditated 
impromptu. Someone asked him who were the 
Proctors in a certain year: they were Darnel, of 
Corpus, and Kett. Dunbar answered :— 


Infelix Lolium et steriles dominantur Avenae. 


The mention of Copleston carries one to Oriel, 
peopled at that time with “characters” of a very 
exalted type. Copleston, substantial, majestic, 
richly coloured, as T. Mozley calls him, was 
Provost; a man not without asperities of mind and 
manner—we recall his rudeness to J. H. Newman, 
dining in Hall as a newly-elected Fellow ;—but, 
as a man of the world, in London society, regular 
contributor to the Quarterly Review, author of 
widely-read and accepted pamphlets on currency 
and finance, he held absolute ascendancy amongst 
the higher class of University men, and filled 
his College with Fellows strangely alien to the 
port and prejudice, the clubbable whist-playing 
somnolence which Gibbon first, then Sydney 
Smith, found characteristic of Oxford society. I 
saw him only once, as Bishop of Llandaff; but his 
mien and presence were carefully preserved and 
copied by old Parker, the bookseller, who re- 
sembled him curiously in face and voice, and, in a 
suit of formal black, with frill at the breast and 
massive gold seals pendent from the fob, imitated 
his walk and manner. He carried on at Oriel the 
innovation of his predecessor, Provost Eveleigh, 
giving his fellowships not so much to technical 
attainment as to evidence of intellectual capacity : 








to Whately and Hinds, the white and black bears, as 
they were named; to Hampden, Davison, and 
Arnold, who formed in Oxford what was known 
as the Noetic school—athletes who maintained 
around them a continuous dialectical and mentai 
ferment—Oriel Common Room sfunk of logic, 
was the complaint of easy-going guests —and 
whose political and ecclesiastical liberalism led up 
to the great revolt of the Newmania. Amongst 
them, too, was Blanco White—Hyperion they called 
him, as Copleston was Saturn—adopted not only 
into Oriel, but into English society and the English 
Church. He is believed to have inspired Hampden’s 
Bampton Lectures, challenged afterwards as heretical. 
Whately was a prominent Oxford figure, with blatant 
voice, great stride, rough dress. I remember my 
mother’s terror when he came to call. She had met 
him in the house of newly-married Mrs. Baden- 
Powell, who had filled her drawing-room with the 
spider-legged chairs just then in fashion. On one 
of these sat Whately, swinging, plunging, and shift- 
ing on his seat while he talked. An ominous crack 
was heard; a leg of the chair had given way; he 
tossed it on to the sofa without comment, and 
impounded another chair. The history of the Noetic 
school has not been written; its interest was 
obscured by the counter-movement on which so 
many pens have worked. 

I have just space left to cross from Oriel to Christ- 
church, and encounter sailing out of Peckwater a 
very notable Canon of “ the House,” Dr. Bull. Tall, 
portly, handsome, beautifully-dressed and groomed 
—he was known as Jemmy Jessamy in his youth 
—I hail him as type of the ornamental Don. 
For of Dons there were four kinds, There was 
the cosmopolitan Don; with a home in Oxford, 
but conversant with select humanity elsewhere ; 
like Addison and Prior in their younger days, 
Tom Warton in the Johnsonian era, Phil. Duncan 
in my recollection; at home in coffee house, club, 
theatre, in Parliament, like Charles Neate, some- 
times at Court, like William Bathurst of All Souls, 
Clerk to the Privy Council. There was the learned 
Don, amassing a library, editing Latin authors and 
Greek plays, till his useful career was extinguished 
under an ill-placed, ill-fitting mitre. There was the 
meer Don, as Sir Thomas Overbury calls him; Head 
of a House commonly as the resultant of a squabble 
amongst the electing Fellows, with a late-married 
wife as uncouth and uneducated as himself, forming 
with a few affluent sodales an exclusive, pompous, 
ignorant, lazy set, “ respecting no man in the Univer- 
sity, and respected by no man out of it.” Lastly, the 
ornamental Don; representative proxenus to dis- 
tinguished strangers, chosen as Proctor or Vice- 
Chancellor against a probable Installation or Royal 
visit. Bull played this part to perfection. He had 
gained his double first and kindred decorations as a 
young man, but promotion early and plural lighted 
on his head, promotion not to posts which tax and 
generate effort, but to cushioned ease of canonries ; 
and he dropped into the manager of Chapter legisla- 
tions and surveyor of College properties ; a butterfly 
of the most gorgeous kind, a Morpho such as dear 
old Westwood used to unveil before visitors to his 
museum, yet still only a butterfly. He was a 
man of pluck and determination; his overthrow 
of redoubtable Bishop Philpotts was immor- 
talised by a delightful cartoon in an early 
Punch —a bishop tossed by a bull; he had 
the manner of a royal personage; you must follow 
his lead and accept his dicta; but he was a 
generous, kindly Dives; in days when Lazarus had 
not come to the front with unemployed and demo- 
cratic impeachments, to drop flies into the fragrant 
ointment, to insinuate scruples as to the purple and 
fine linen, to predict the evolutionary downfall of 
those who toil not, neither spin. He would be 
impossible at the present day, and perhaps it is just 
as well. He was Canon of Christchurch, Canon of 
Exeter, Prebendary of York, and held the good 
College Living of Staverton, all at once :— 
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On the box with Will Whip, ere the days of the Rail, 

To London | travelled; and inside the mail 

Was a Canon of Exeter; on the same perch 

Was a Canon of Oxford's Episcopal Church. 

Next came one who held—I will own the thing small— 


In the Minster of York a prebendary stall. 
And there sate a Parson, all pursy and fair, 
With a Vicarage fat and four hundred a year 


Now, good reader, perhaps you will deem the coach full ? 
No—there was but one traveller—Doctor JOHN BULL! 
NESTOR, 


OF LIBRARIES. 


—_woe —— 


THAT books gbout books may become a bore is a 
general truth, even as it is that “cakes may be 
bought at four a penny;” but the “ Library Series,” 
to which Mr. John Macfarlane and Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley have contributed volumes,* does not belong 
to the cackling brood of chatter-box books, but deals 
seriously with solemn themes. Mr. Macfarlane, 
attached as he is to the British Museum, scorns a 
joke. He speaks of “the librarian’s duties and 
difficulties,” of the arrangement of books—not of a 
few paltry thousands, but of hundreds of thousands 
—of cataloguing books, of the salaries of librarians 
and their assistants, of the preservation of books 
and of access thereto. His talk is not of authors, but 
of organisers—of M. Léopold Delisle, of M. Polain, 
of Signor Chilovi, of Mr. Cutter and other pundits, 
who from their desks in Paris, Florence, Boston and 
the great centres of booklore rule the world of 
libraries. They meet in international congress, these 
great men, and, loftily disdaining the petty disputes 
of Foreign Offices and Chancelleries, discuss how 
best to avoid swelling their indices by long lists of 
subdivisions, and how to prevent wasting space 
horizontally or vertically. One touch of the Library 
makes their whole world akin. Yet we hear even in 
these quiet pages of hot disputes and fierce differ- 
ences of opinion. When shall we all think alike 
about anything? 

There exists in the United Kingdom a Library 
Association which “is intended to give library 
assistants and others who are training for appoint- 
ments in libraries an opportunity of gaining a 
practical insight into those subjects which, as a rule, 
they can only learn from books, and to enable them to 
compare the various systems of library manage- 
ment.” This admirable association has annually a 
summer outing, when amid the intervals of tea and 
coffee, and visits to the British Museum and to the 
works of Messrs. Cassell & Co., it sets papers to its 
alumni. Examination papers have for us a hideous 
fascination. To some of the questions of the Library 
Association we feel we could “ hazard a wide solu- 
tion” ; for example, “ Describe the nature of the 
writings of some of the following authors: Rabelais, 
Moliére, Béranger, Bossuet, Burgener, Ribot, Amiel, 
Mdme. Craven, Jules Simon?” But what answer 
could we give to this ?—“ To what extent should the 
repetition dash be used in accordance with Cutter's 
Rules?” All we remember of Kepler's Laws would 
not, we fear, be regarded as an equivalent for Cutter’s 
Rules. Here is another poser: “ Find closer subject- 
headings for Ruskin’s‘ Sesame and Lilies,’ Schliemann’s 
‘Tiryns, Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia,’ Ascham’s 
‘Scholemaster,’ Hartland’s ‘ Fairy Mythology,’ Muir’s 
‘Theory of Determinants.’” The last question we 
will quote reduces us to frank despair: “ What do 
you consider the best method for preserving 
pamphlets? Give reasons for your answer?” 

The world is becoming no fit place for our habita- 
tion. Oh, the good old times! “In France of late 
years the admission to librarian’s places in the great 
national libraries (Bibliothéque, Nationale, Mazarine, 
Arsénal, Ste. Genevieve), and in the University 
Libraries, has been organised on a solid basis.” 
Hateful words! Well do we divine their mean- 
ing. Mr. Macfarlane proceeds with a fine scorn: 


*Library Administration. By John Macfarlane. — Prices of 


Books. By H. B. Wh« atley. London: George Allen, 





“ These posts were, until about twenty years ago, 
often awarded as homes of rest to broken-down 
novel-writers or critics, whose inertness caused 
constant irritation to scholars engaged in research.” 
Research—this word has devastated many a home of 
rest. To become a librarian in France you must 
know German. How unpatriotic! In Prussia we 
hear without surprise that before you can begin to 
think of getting upon the staff of a public library, 
the following requirements are insisted upon :— 


1) The Reifezeugnis (certificate) of some German Human. 
istisches Gymnasium. 

2) To have passed with credit the first examination in theology, 
law, or medicine. 

3) A certificate of good conduct. 

4) A medical certificate. 

5) Sufficient means for support during two years’ study. 

6) A short biography of the candidate, written by himself, 

This presents no difficulty. 
(7) Certificate of military service. 
8) Testimonials. 


Supplied with all these, you become an unpaid 
volunteer for two years, one of which must be spent 
at Gittingen. Shade of Heine! We shall continue 
to reside in our parish workhouse. However, as it is 
the same everywhere, we need not complain. We 
hope, among the numerous qualifications for the 
post of librarian, civility will not be entirely over- 
looked, even in Prussia. Our notion of a librarian 
is Dr. Garnett. On the vexed question of cataloguing, 
Mr. Macfarlane can be read with profit. The whole 
book is full of knowledge; and though to the 
private collector many of its rules are inapplicable, 
to the Communist and County Councillor they are 
all of the greatest value. 

Mr. Wheatley’s subject comes more nearly home 
to our bosoms. He deals with the prices of books. 
Our experience is this: There is one cheap book in 
every second-hand catalogue, even Mr. Quaritch’s. 
How to find it? that is the problem! But the 
collector who thinks of nothing but bargains is a 
man who will never really leave a collection behind 
him. What is wanted is, first, knowledge, then 
taste, finally courage. Some add to this list money, 
but this necessity is included in courage. The 
collector who has courage has always money; not 
necessarily for his wife and family or for the poor 
and needy, but for books. Mr. Wheatley has only 
one fault; he speaks too highly of Dibdin—* Froggy 
Dibdin,” the Rector of Marylebone. We have always 
found him sadly deficient in scholarship, arrogant 
in manner, and bombastic in style. 

Three most interesting chapters in Mr. Wheatley’s 
book are entitled “ Auction Sales in Seventeenth 
Century,” “in Eighteenth Century,” and “in Nine- 
teenth Century.” The number of books that now 
annually change owners by means of auctions is 
enormous. Mr. Wheatley gives a list of thirty-seven 
sales during this century which have realised over 
£10,000 each, and show a sum total of realised cash 
exceeding £790,000. But it is the small flies, not the 
big ones, that make the summer, and the moneys 
realised by the sale of books at auctions in the 
course of the century must have run into millions. 
It is amazing how even comparatively rare books 
keep turning up. In the course of a hundred years, 
indeed, the same copy may change houses as well as 
hands many times. It is a fascinating subject, but 
it does not do to make too much fuss about it. The 
fellows who count books for merchandise are not 
the true book-lovers. Snuffy Davy, about whom 
Scott’s Antiquary raved so pleasantly, was a bit 
of a sneak. 


THE OPERA. 


ee 


HE love affairs, the matrimonial complications, 
the jealousy, and the vengeful disposition of 
Henry VIII. have appealed to more than one 
operatic writer. Seventy-six years ago an Italian 
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composer, whose works are still played—Gaetano 
Donizetti—produced his Anna Bolena, regarded at 
the time as a masterpiece, or at least as the master- 
piece of Donizetti; and some thirty years later 
Haléevy received from the hands of King Louis 
Philippe a libretto which the exiled monarch had 
sketched out on one of the principal events in King 
Henry’s reign. Halévy never completed the musical 
setting of the opera-book in which one king had 
dramatised scenes in the life of another: and when 
M. Saint-Saéns brought out his Henry V/J/. at the 
Paris Opera House, everyone knew that he was not 
breaking new ground, though no one could say that 
he was going over ground already occupied by 
earlier composers. The three librettists of Henry 
Vill. had all, in fact, been anticipated by Shake- 
speare. 

The incidents dealt with by M.Saint-Saéns extend 
from Henry’s first meeting with Anne Boleyn to the 
death of Catherine of Aragon; and they are treated, 
as regards presentation and grouping, much more in 
the style of Meyerbeer than of Wagner. Instead, 
that is to say, of the story being set forth simply 
and directly, in accordance with its natural develop- 
ment, leaving the music afterwards to fit itself to 
the poem, it is given in a succession of scenes 
cunningly arranged with a view to operatic effect. 
Wagner's method is, perhaps, more epic than 
dramatic. The method of Meyerbeer, Verdi, Gounod, 
and so many others is, in a conventional sort of 
way, dramatic, and nothing else. In this latter style 
there is a grouping of incidents and personages as 
in a picture. In the former they follow one another, 
as ina bas-relief. Duets, concerted pieces, choruses 
are used or not used by Wagner according to the 
requirements of the story ; whereas in opera, accord- 
ing to all other composers, these forms are employed 
as a matter of course. If the story does not lend 
itself to them naturally it is made to do so, just as 
the victims of Procrustes were chopped down or 
stretched in order to make them fit the famous bed. 
The artificial method, with all its falsity, may, in the 
hands of a master, be made highly attractive; 
and Saint-Saéns’s opera of Henry VIII. abounds 
in striking vocal and dramatic combinations. Anne 
Boleyn not having been furnished by history with 
a lover, M. Saint-Saéns’s librettists have furnished 
one for her in the person of Don Gomez, represented 
by M. Bonnert, the tenor. Here, at once, is an ex- 
ample of artificiality in opera. “If a lover with a 
tenor voice does not exist, it is necessary to invent 
him,” and Don Gomez is accordingly invented. He 
will be useful in the story, and more than useful in 
the concerted pieces, where, indeed, his services can 
scarcely be dispensed with. There are two very 
distinguished prime donne, Madame Pacary, who 
impersonates Catherine of Aragon, and Madame 
Haglon, newly arrived from the Paris Opera House, 
who takes the part of Anne Boleyn. Henry VIIL, 
the leading personage in the opera, is admirably 
represented by M. Renaud, who acts dramatically, 
sings artistically, and looks like a Holbein. One of 
the great combination scenes, in which dramatic 
business has been deliberately manufactured for 
the sake of musical effect, occurs in connection 
with the execution of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who, to the strains of the De profundis 
arranged as a funeral march, is on his way to 
the scaffold beneath the gaze of the awe-stricken 
beholders, while Henry in front of the stage 
sings a love-song to Anne. It must be admitted 
that the treatment of this scene is worthy of a 
great composer—or, at least, of a supremely skilful 
one. M. Saint-Saéns is master of all the secrets, 
all the resources of the musical art; and he employs 
them with the happiest results. There is a highly 
dramatic scene, moreover, belonging more or less 
naturally to the drama, in which Henry, Catherine, 
and Anne, “rage” like the heathen of Scripture; 
the trio in which they give expression to their 
tempestuous feelings being a really fine piece of 
music. But perhaps the most remarkable scene 











of all is the one in which Henry, much troubled 
by the Papal Legate, announces at last his deter- 
mination to brave the Pope and marry Anne. The 
situation is very like the one in which Burns 
finds himself at the end of his vigorous lines “ To 
Anna’’—not, however, Anna Boleyn :— 


The Church and State combine to tell 
To do such things I maunna; 

The Church and State may go to hell, 
And I will go to Anna. 


Henry VIII. in M. Saint-Saéns’s opera defies the 
Pope and “ goes to Anna” amid the applause of his 
admiring people. 

Fresh melody, fine harmony, brilliant orchestra- 
tion—all, in short, that can be required in an opera 
—are to be found in M. Saint-Saéns’s work, of which 
the execution left nothing whatever to be desired. 
The general management, too, did its share towards 
a perfect production, both scenery and dres-es being 
thoroughly artistic. 








THE DRAMA. 


oe 
THE NEW VOLUME OF LEMAITRE. 


NEVER, never will desert Mr. Micawber.” For 

me, M. Jules Lemaitre is still the first of living 
critics. All the same, I have observed that lovers 
are most emphatic about their fidelity at moments 
when they most feel the pinch of it. And I must 
admit that since M. Lemaitre left the Débais for the 
Deux Mondes he has put my constancy to some 
severe tests. Feeling, I suppose, that such a thing 
as “slating’” would be beneath the dignity of a 
great review, he has become strangely indulgent. He 
even praises Sardou! Here, in this his tenth volume 
of “ Impressions de Thédtre” (Paris: Société Fran- 
caise d'Imprimerie), he says all sorts of suave things 
about that wretched Spiritisme, which any Londoner 
who has seen it knows to be as big a fraud as 
its subject. “Trés sérieusement, si les deux der- 
niéres scenes de Spiritisme avaient été traduites en 
norvegien, et si ensuite elles nous étaient revenues, 
retraduites du norvégien en allemand, et de Il’alle- 
mand en francais, il n’est pas impossible qu’elles 
eussent paru & nos jeunes gens souverainement 
norvegiennes et soulevé leurs enthousiasmes les plus 
intolérants.”” What amiable nonsense this is! But 
whenever Lemaitre prefaces a statement with a 
“sérieusement” | am always on my guard, for I know 
that his tongue is then sure to be in his cheek. He 
admits that the ostensibly serious parts of Sardou’s 
play are “only there to amuse us.” Well, when a 
dramatist foists amusing artifice upon us with the 
pretence that it is living, growing, organic drama, 
one supposes that the critic will have something 
to say. What is the critic there for if not 
to nail this sort of false coinage promptly to 
the counter? But no. As M. Sardou’s artifices 
do, in fact, amuse us, “all,” it seems, “is well.” 
Take Le Chemineau again. That M. Richepin’s 
play is, in thought and sentiment, a mediocre 
play, M. Lemaitre knows very well. Indeed, he 
cannot but let out that itis conventional stuff. But, 
then, its conventions are “antique and venerable, 
answering, with the majority of the spectators, to 
hereditary and charming illusions.” Asif all con- 
ventions were not, in a sense, antique and venerable! 
If you come to that, the popular convention of Old 
Nick with horns and a tail is antique and vener- 
able. . . . And so, when I cry that “I never, never 
will desert Mr. Micawber,” I really feel I am doing 
something heroic. 

Evidently M. Lemaitre is himself conscious of a 
change of attitude since he left the Débats. He 
enters upon a rambling disquisition on the 
difference between writing about a play on leaving 
the theatre and reviewing it «a month later. 
“ Even if,” he says, “there were absolute rules for 
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judging the productions of the mind, and everybody 
applied them in the same way; even if all critics 
had the same principles, the same tastes, and the 
same temperament; even, if, having had the same 
intellectual education and learned the same lessons 
from life, they possessed the same measure of 
literary bexuty and moral truth, there would still 
remain this—that, for complete agreement, they 
would have to judge the same work within the 
same interval of time.” Hence the Lemaitre of 
the Deux Mondes is bound to differ from the 
Lemaitre of the Déhbats. “Do not think me more 
severe or less impressionable than I used to be. Itis 
not I who have changed, but it is certain that, ina 
general way, the new theatrical productions of my 
contemporaries strike me as less beautiful and less 
noteworthy, now that I have to reckon them up once 
a month instead of every week.” What that comes 
to in practice is this: if the good work does not 
seem so good now as formerly, neither does the bad 
work seem so bad. M. Lemaitre tars them both with 
the same brush of polite indifference. Now polite in- 
difference in the critic is apt to breed in the critic's 
reader polite—but stay! I forget! “I am never, never 
going to desert Mr. Micawber.” 

And I still think M. Lemaitre is at his best and 
most characteristic when he is airily giving away 
the little secrets of his craft. We all know the 
attraction of the conjurer who, when the trick is 
over, blandly professes to take you into his confid- 
ence and to show you “ how it’s done.” M. Lemaitre 
has always made the most of this attraction. Thus 
he begs us to remember that “criticism is, nearly 
always and necessarily, only a dialectical exercise 
more or less happily performed. No illusion on that 
point, please! When you have to portray a writer 
and to define his work, with the aim of producing a 
criticism of it which shall have style and weight and 
give you the air of a‘ philosophic’ mind, you must 
needs begin by discovering the ‘ general feature’ 
which shall determine all the rest—the ‘leading 
idea’ upon which the whole definition you have in 
mind shall be founded. And you toil at the extrac- 
tion of this idea, and if you don’t hit on it you make a 
guess atit. This done, the rest follows as a matter 
of course, is only a game—a sufficiently easy game— 
of rhetoric.” And so we are to be careful to take 
criticism for no more than it is worth. It is “ not 
always a wholly serious thing; often it is, for those 
who practise it,a mere pretext for systematising, 
more or less in sport, the impressions they receive 
from a writer and his work; its interest consists 
much more in the arrangement of features, and the 
way in which they are deduced one from the other, 
than in the conformity of those features to the 
model.” In other words, the primary necessity 
of criticism is to obey its own law of composition. 
Why not? Every other art is in the same quandary. 

And what does it matter, so long as the critic 
succeeds in disengaging the characteristic quality, the 
‘virtue” of the thing criticised? That is the great 
achievement, and M. Lemaitre seldom misses it. 
Give him a seemingly trivial subject, and see how he 
will dignify it by this faculty of piercing to its true 
inwardness. His page on the elephant Boney at the 
Folies-Bergére—he calls it an elephantasy—is a 
masterpiece in thiskind. I must content myself with 
quoting half a dozen lines. ‘“ Boney is certainly the 
most sympathetic elephant it has been my privilege 
to see in my long career as a patron of the circus. 
He is a mere child, not much bigger than a very big 
ox. But what a happy nature and what a lively 
intelligence! His whole physiognomy breathes 
gentleness, mischievousness without vice. A tiny 
clown’s hat is poised on the summit of a brow 
which resembles a rock worn smooth by the tide. 
A vast clown’s blouse, striped with bright colours, 
falls halfway down his body. The elephant Boney 
is visibly delighted with this disguise. He is aware 
of being comic. The pleasure of being looked at 
twinkles in his little eyes.” Then follow references 
to Saint Francis of Assisi and Chateaubriand, you 








pass on to a development of the reflection that the 
inhabitants of this planet would be as happy as the 
elephant if they only had some race as far above 
them as they are above him, and in the end you 
find that a whole train of philosophic reverie has 
been suggested by this droll pachyderm. In that 
sort of thing M. Lemaitre is without a rival. 
A. B. W. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON THE WAR. 





I.—New York, WEsT POINT, AND WASHINGTON AT 
THE OUTBREAK. (MAY 8TH, 1898.) 


LTHOUGH the steamer which carried me from 
<< Southampton to New York was the fastest 
as well as the largest mail vessel afloat, it was none 
too swift for her passengers, who anticipated arrest 
by Spanish cruisers whenever a speck appeared 
on the horizon. The Aaiser Wilhelm der Grosse had 
a full passenger list, but a relatively small number 
of Germans. Yet, few as these were, they grouped 
themselves with the few Italians and Spaniards 
on board rather than with those who spoke English. 
On the other hand, the few Englishmen appeared to 
find more comfort in the society of their Yankee 
cousins. Our ship left England on April 27th, and we 
landed in New York May 3rd, the day when 
news of Admiral Dewey's exploit at Manila sent 
Americans into transports of patriotic delight. The 
pilot at Sandy Hook brought the news, and 
handed us a copy of a New York paper. It 
was at once seized, and read aloud to the crowded 
saloon deck. The news was so startling to us, who 
bad been six days in happy isolation from the 
world, that passengers looked’ blankly at one 
another and said, “It is too good to be true!” 
Finally a bold sceptic called out, “ What paper are 
you giving us, anyway?” The lector answered that 
it was the New York Infernal. Then exploded 
a volley of curses and a chorus of “ Let’s wait 
till we get the truth from a decent paper.” The 
crowd at once dispersed, and ceased to show any 
particular interest in the alleged victory until 
it had been confirmed by one or two other papers. 

So much for the so-called “ yellow” journalism. 
And this little episode makes me ready to believe 
what an experienced American newspaper man told 
me, that the paper claiming the largest daily sale in 
New York, and having the fame of being least 
scrupulous regarding truth or decency, was not 
merely not earning large fortunes but actually losing 
at the rate of 300,000 dollars (£60,000) a year. The 
corollary to that is that the respectable papers of 
New York are well able to maintain competition 
with their unscrupulous rivals, and do so even ata 
moment like the present, when the Yellow Press 
pretends to be spending vast sums upon war news 
mainly written in the future tense. 

In steaming the twenty miles from Sandy Hook 
to our wharf in New York, there were many signs to 
warn us that the times were not normal. Our rate 
of speed was much slower than usual. Two pilots 
instead of one boarded us. There were little man-o’- 
war's boats and steam pinnaces actively employed in 
adjusting submarine mines in the immediate vicinity 
of our channel. The new fortifications at Sandy 
Hook were being extended farther to the east- 
ward—that is to say, in the direction of the 
city; and from the lofty bridge of our steamer I 
could readily make out some twenty teams of horses, 
each harnessed to a big sand-shovel, which carried 
a goodly load up from the level to the top of the 
parapet with the regularity of a steam-dredger. At 
the rate with which the work was progressing, I cal- 
culated that a Plevna could be made in a single night, 
provided there were relays of horses. Not a spade 
or shovel was to be seen; only the shovels worked 
by horse-power in the manner of a plough. One of 
our fellow-passengers wasthe Count of Turin, whohad 
defeated Prince Henry of Orleans in the recent duel. 
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New York itself I found much changed after an 
absence of less than six months. Every house and 
almost every window showed the national colours. 
Trams, vans, and even bicycles carried little flags. 
Men and women wore red, white, and blue cockades 
or miniature flags. There were here and there 
Cuban colours displayed, but not so much as one 
might have expected, considering the prominence 
given by the Government and Press to the cause of 
Cuban liberty as the unique object of the war. 
And, indeed, the truth must be stated, that 
Americans like Cubans as little as Cubans like 
Americans. All Spanish-Americans hate the Yankee 
because he is Anglo-Saxon, and, as such, incapable 
of assimilating with the Latin. This fact will bear 
important results when peace shall have been 
declared. Meanwhile, it is fortunate for the army 
of Cuban invasion that the insurgents regard 
American soldiers as fellow-martyrs in the cause of 
outraged humanity. 

But perhaps they don’t! 

From New York I ran up to that most beautiful 
of military posts, West Point, and learned that the 
highest class had been graduated some six weeks 
ahead of the regular time, and hurried to the front 
to assist in drilling the new levies. Those left 
behind envied the good fortune of those gone before, 
and prayed that this war might last as long as the 
Great Rebellion. When I arrived in Washington, 
I went, of course, immediately to the War Depart- 
ment to see about passes for Cuba. In the Adjutant- 
General's oflice were two ex-rebels, gallant soldiers 
of the Confederacy, who were there to be sworn in 
as oflicers in the army they had done their best 
to defeat some thirty odd years ago. It was a 
significant fact also that I should have borne 
letters of introduction to both of these gentlemen 
from the widow of the arch rebel who had been their 
President and commander-in-chief. I was fortunate 
in being able to make the acquaintance of the 
gallant “Fighting Joe,’ as General Wheeler is 
called, at the moment when he was being sworn in: 
the first time that an ex-Confederate soldier has 
found employment under the Stars and Stripes in a 
fighting capacity. The War Department was crowded 
with men of all parties having urgent business con- 
nected with the army, but for the moment the 
densest crowd surrounded the two who had once 
fought against the uniform they were now about 
to wear. Wheeler and Fitzbugh Lee were boys 
together at West Point, and both served the Stars 
and Stripes until they had to choose between loyalty 
to the National Government and loyalty to their 
native state. So far behind us is that Civil War that 
officers and civilians of all parties now greet with 
enthusiasm two appointments which not many years 
ago would have raised storms of indignation through- 
out the Northern states. The war with Spain has 
hastened a day long prayed for by those who love to 
dream of a union of English-speaking people; it has 
not only removed from amidst Americans the wide- 
spread notion that England was an enemy—it has 
dissipated at last the feeling that an ex-Confederate 
could not be trusted with the honour of the nation. 

Here is a striking evidence of sentimentality in 
this practical Yankee country. We have no evidence 
that either General Lee or General Wheeler would 
make to-day better officers than many another who 
has followed the military career uninterruptedly since 
leaving West Point. Both these generals have passed 
the age when commanders are apt to exhibit quali- 
ties which made them famous thirty years before. 
There are many men who should feel sore that they 
are passed over by the President to make room for 
two men who had retired into civil life. But all 
considerations of this nature are overborne by the 
universal shout of satisfaction that now the oppor- 
tunity has come for making signal profession of 
national unity in presence of a common enemy. It 
was a turning point in American history when, on 
May 6th, 1898, these two old generals who had shed 
lustre on the grey uniform of the Confederacy left 








the War Department arm in arm saying, “ Now let's 
go and buy ourselves a blue coat.” 


POULTNEY BIGELOW. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_ + — : 
THE CONTEMPORARY ON THE CUBAN WAR. 

Sir,—The July number of the Contemporary opens with 
an impassioned appeal by Mr. G. C. Musgrave in favour of the 
American invasion of Cuba. Amidst the torrent of declamatory 
exaggeration there is at least one fact. It is true that the New 
York Journal, which appears to be the object of Mr. Musgrave’s 
special admiration and confidence, had, as he states, a great deal 
to do with the excitement of the feeling which led to war. It 
was particularly effective in propagating the preposterous and 
calamitous belief that the Spanish Government had blown up 
the Maine. Now, the New York Journal, as all who are 
acquainted with the United States know, makes up, together 
with the New York World, that “ Yellow Journalism ” which, 
subsisting and pushing its cireulation by falsehood and infamy 
of all kinds, has been banished from the table of every decent 
house and establishment. 

The ‘Yellow Press,” however, with all its mendacious 
incendiarism, could have done nothing without the political 
party at Washington, which deemed it expedient, as the means 
of avoiding impending defeat at the Congressional elections, and 
afterwards at the Presidential election, to plunge the country 
into war. 

I may say that I had the fullest opportunities for ascertain- 
ing American opinion for some time before the outbreak of 
hostilities, and it is my firm conviction that had the intelligence 
and conscience of the country been fairly consulted, while they 
would have applauded the liberation of Cuba by pacific means, 
they would have been opposed to a declaration of war. At the 
critical moment the people were maddened by the propagation 
of the calumny about the Maine. 

How much philanthropy may have had to do with the deter- 
mination to open the scene of carnage and horror in which the 
reputed objects of American benevolence are now perishing, as 
they were sure to perish, by thousands, it is bootless at this date 
to inquire. What is certain is that philanthropy has nothing to 
do with the proposal to annex Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
the Canary Islands, the Ladrones, in addition to Hawaii. The 
spirit which now prevails in the United States, at least in the 
dominant party there, is that of the most violent and un- 
principled aggrandisement. Its organs blazon their defiance 
of the restraints of publie morality and right. Enter into 
partnership with it, and you will find yourselves where you 
would hardly care to be. 

Toronto, July 8th. 


P.S.—Just after reading Mr. Musgrave’s assertion that 
Spanish prisoners taken by the Cubans were invariably well 
treated, I find in the New York Nation that the Cubans at 
Santiago have been firing on and decapitating prisoners, mutilat- 
ing the dead, and refusing quarter,to drowning sailors ; and 
that American officers had to threaten Cubans with a volley to 
prevent their frightful barbarity. In the preceding number of 
the Contemporary, Dr. Dillon had produced proofs that the 
Cubans were in the habit of blowing up passenger trains. Fine 
material for a Cuban republic! 


“On THE SPOT.” 


THE LATE MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


Srr,—De mortuis nil nisi bonum; and I have no wish to 
assail the literary memory of Mrs. Lynn Linton with eriticisms 
which seemed unnecessary during her lifetime, since, like many 
other headlong writers, she herself usually supplied the correc- 
tive—or, at any rate, the reductio ad absurdum—of her own 
sweeping assertions. But I cannot help being somewhat sur- 
prised at your description of her novels as “ thoroughly healthy.’ 
That, perhaps, is a matter of opinion ; to many people they are, 
for all their undoubted power, intensely repellent. But I should 
searcely think myself justified in calling attention to this, were 
it not for one special point which I do not remember to have 
seen noticed, and which, if not (as I think it) morbid in itself, 
is caleulated to be a cause of morbidity in others. 

Many people are better able to utter their truest and best 
selves through the medium of a novel than in more directly 
personal utterances. Mrs. Lynn Linton’s novels are much more 
sympathetic reading than her essays, and, probably, by so much 
more truly representative of the real woman. But this mode of 
presentation also has its temptations to unconscious insincerity, 
of escaping the responsibility for an assertion by putting it into 
the mouth of acharacter which partly, but not altogether, reflects 
one’s own consciousness. 

Not to stray into psychological subtleties, this most exasperat- 
ing writer seems to me to be perpetually striking false notes in 
the midst of her most delightful harmonies; by this I do not 
mean notes that happen to jar on me personally (of which, 1 
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suppose, no reader has a right to complain), but which ring 
false lres. Her most pessimistic assertions strike one 
as the utterance of a pained heart crying out to the world to tell 
it that these things are not so. 

One of these false notes is struck in her attitude towards her 
own sex When she maintains that love and marriage are, 
under ordinary circumstances, the highest destiny for a woman, 
she has—if the conclusion is not precisely new—the common- 
sense of the world with her. But then she expressly says, in 
one passage (“The Atonement of Leam Dundas,” and the 
assumption runs, like a bitter undertone, through others), that 
such destiny can only be attained by the sacrifice of a woman's 
self-respect—a sacrifice she ought to be glad to make for the 
man she loves. Of course, the idea is a contradictory and 
impossible one, as who should speak of black snow or treacherous 
loyalty; either the sacrifice is an imaginary one, or the love 
which eal 8s [or t cannot be the true, enn bling love the writer 
aims at describing. It is not a “ healthy” view, and one may 
be permitted to doubt whether it was quite sincerely held; it 
rather points to an unresolved discord deep down in the con- 
sciousness, some haunting echo of Manichwan asceticism which 
the most complete intellectual disavowal cannot quite banish. 
It is a grim complication in human nature—or, perhaps, only in 
the “ artistic temperament,” so called—that we should find it so 
hard to resolve these diseords for ourselves; that we should 
need an outsider to say to us in clear and positive tones that 
Nature is not bad; that love and duty frequently coincide; and 
that the most complete devotion to others cannot involve the 
sacrifice of anything really good in ourselves. As long as people 
regard novels (2s we are told they should not) as guide-books to 
life, it is to be feared that, e.g., the deseription of Leam Dundas’s 
failing in her engagement will prove a stumbling-block to the 
Fe ee SO, My Constant READER. 


HOLIDAY AT HAMPTON COURT. 


--—_ +o — 


{CALES of pearly cloud inlay 
North and south the violet sky, 
While the diamond lamp of day 

Quenchless burns, and time on high 
A moment halts upon his way 

Bidding noon again good-bye. 


Gaffers, gammers, huzzies, louts, 
Couples, gangs, and families 

Sprawling, shake, with Babel-shouts 
Bluff King Hal’s funereal trees; 

And eddying groups of stare-abouts* 
Quiz the sandstone Hercules. 


When their tongues and tempers tire, 

"Arry and his little lot 
Condescendingly admire 

Lozenge-bed and crescent-plot, 
Aglow with links of azure fire, 

Pansy and forget-me-not. 


Where the emerald shadows rest 
In the lofty woodland aisle, 
Chaffing lovers quaintly dressed 
Chase and double many a mile, 

Indifferent exiles in the west 
Making love in cockney style. 


Now the echoing palace fills ; 
Men and women, girls and boys 
Trample past the swords and frills, 
William’s Dutchmen, Charles’s toys ; 
Or listening loll on window-sills, 
Happy amateurs of noise! 


That for pictured rooms of state! 
Ont they hurry, wench and knave, 

Where beyond the palace-gate 
Dusty legions swarm and rave, 

With laughter, shriek, inane debate, 
Kentish fire and comic stave. 


Voices from the river call; 

Organs hammer tune on tune; 
Larks triumphant over all 

Herald twilight coming soon, 
For as the sun begins to fall 

Near the zenith gleams the moon. 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 


* Used by Ben Jonson in Bartholomew Fair. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 

SONNETS ON THE SONNET.” 
ie an appendix to this pleasing little anthology, 

and under the title ‘‘ Sonnet Principles,” Father 
Russell has collected a number of opinions drawn 
chiefly from the prefaces of former anthologists and 
the criticisms passed upon their editions in the 
“literary” press. Father Russell opines (not too 
kindly) that the student of sonnet literature will 
perhaps derive less benefit from these anthologies 
than from the reviews of them: and thus provides 
me (as one of the compilers in question) with the 
opportunity of a neat practical retort. Come then, 
let us earn a precarious livelihood by taking in each 
other’s washing. 

I am bound to say that a glance over Father 
Russell's selected quotations leaves the question of 
reviewers versus anthologists an open one. Some of 
the “ principles’ enunciated have the defect of not 
being principles at all. For instance, Mr. Thomas 
Hood, the younger, appears to have asserted that 
“A sonnet is, in its highest moods, an epic in 
fourteen lines.” I hesitate to say that, in asserting 
this, Mr. Hood was talking nonsense. Doubtless 
the sentence contains some meaning which I-am 
all too dull to grasp: but doubtless also we shall be 
safe in declaring that, whatever its meaning may 
be, it does not enunciate a principle. Fundamentally 
a sonnet, “in its highest moods ” (or, for that matter, 
in its lowest), is no more an epic in fourteen lines than 
it is an oratorio in fourteen bars or a bob-wig in four- 
teen hairs. For truth as well as helpfulness I prefer 
the editor's own “ principle” that “ When a sonnet is 
well conceived and well executed, there is a oneness, 
a completeness about it that is very satisfactory to 
the judicious reader.” Critics have been heard, 
before now, to express thankfulness that a sonnet, 
with all its faults, rarely exceeds fourteen lines. 
Father Russell puts the reflection into more amiable 
language. In other lyrical measures (he tells us) 
there is danger of diffuseness. “But ina conscientious 
sonnet the eighth line already pulls you up with a 
warning that, if you have anything very good to 
say, you had better say it and have done with it.” 

Mrs. Meynell (to whom this anthology is dedicated) 
pleads for vitality in the sonnet. She would have it 
an “organism” rather than a “construction”; and 
the word “organism” implies a “certain life, a 
spring, a unity.” She tells us incidentally that of 
all “ definite and limited forms with parts to them” 
the sonnet is the only one which English literature 
bas retained. “All other such shapes have been 
discarded—shape of ballads, of rondel, of virelay, 
and so forth.” But this seems to me a bold assertion 
not entirely reconcileable with fact. Discarded by 
whom? By the mass of poets, no doubt; but not, 
for instance, by Mr. Swinburne. Mr. Henley, Mr. 
Dobson, Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, Mme. Graham R. 
Tomson may, for aught I know, have repented that 
they ever experimented in formal verse; may have 
signed their confessions. But Mr. Swinburne, at any 
rate, is impenitent ; nay, bas taken the trouble to pro- 
claim his impenitence in sufficiently vigorous prose :— 

If the old French ballad form accepted by Chaucer so long 
before it attained its highest oonatite perfection of tragic 
or comic excellence, of humorous or pathetie expression, under 
the incomparable and inimitable touch of Villon, is to be either 
patronised or rejected as an exotic of hothouse growth and 
artificial blossom, so must be the couplet, the stanza, the sonnet, 
the quatrain, and all other forms of rhyming verse in common 
use among English poets from the days of Chaucer to the days 
of Wordsworth. But it is useless to insist on such simple and 
palpable truths; for ignorance will never understand that 
knowledge is attainable, and impotence will never admit that 
ability may be competent. . . 

—with some more to the same effect, and all, in my 
humble judgment, superfluous, because already 
solutum est ambulando, Mr. Swinburne had proved 


* Sonnets on the Sonnet: an Anthology: compiled by the Rev. 





Matthew Russell, S.J. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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his case in practice before he went to the pains 
of stating it. And if “English Literature” has 
rejected what Mr. Swinburne has contributed to it 
in ballade-form, then all I can say (and no doubt 
Mrs. Meynell will cheerfully assent) is that when 
she and I talk about “ English Literature,” we are 
talking about two very different things. 


That the sonnet is employed by poets good, bad 
and indifferent far more frequently than the ballade, 
rondeau or virelay, must of course be admitted. 
And perhaps there may be two reasons for this. 
In the first place it is apparently an easier form : the 
appearance of ease being illusory but specious enough 
to deceive the ordinary poetaster. Any fool (or at 
any rate most fools) can compose “such sonnets as 
Petrarch would have written had Petrarch been 
born a fool.” Fourteen lines, with two rhyme-sounds 
in the first eight, and either two or three in the 
remaining six—really it looks easy enough. As a 
matter of fact the limitations of length and of 
rhyme make up less than half of the difficulty of 
sonnet-structure. The subtler, more peculiar, but 
quite as necessary, difficulties begin with the per- 
ception that the sonnet is not only a form of verse 
but a form of thought, and that thought and cadence 
are bound up inextricably in its structure. The 
little men, not recognising this, rush in where the 
greatest tread delicately: and so the sonnet has 
become a popular form of verse. 


But the great men—the men who understand— 
these also prefer the sonnet to other rigid forms. 
And how are we to account for their preference ? 
Well, I suggest that the known and appreciated 
difficulty of the task attracts these, just as its 
apparent easiness attracts their inferiors. Possibly, 
were a few big poets to take the ballade in hand, it 
would develop subtleties of pause and cadence not 
yet discovered: but until this is done it will not 
match the sonnet in attractiveness for minds which 
love the difficulties of art. At present—though it 
seems easier to the incompetent—a bad ballad is 
just as easily written by a man of ability as a 
bad sonnet. The development of the sonnet’s per- 
fection has (I would urge) proceeded slowly and 
side by side with the development of its diffi- 
culties. Father Russell quotes the late Mr. Lowell 
as affirming that Wordsworth turned by a kind 
of instinct to the sonnet as a corrective of his 
native prolixity, which even here too often betrayed 
him. “Even here nature would oat, and the oft- 
recurring ‘same subject continued’ lures the nun 
from her cell to the convent parlour, and tempts the 
student to make a pulpit of his pensive citadel. The 
hour-glass is there, to be sure, with its lapsing 
admonition, but it reminds the preacher only that 
it can be turned.” A clever figure of speech, no 
doubt !—but perhaps more clever than true. Often, 
to be sure, Wordsworth seems to be turning an hour- 
glass merely: but oftener, perhaps, to the discerning 
eye he is turning and turning it again as one who has 
a delicate instrument in his hand and seeks, with 
many failures, to adjust it perfectly. 


Father Russell devotes a section of his book to 
‘The Sonnet’s Kindred Self-described "—ballades on 
the ballade, villanelles on the villanelle, and so 
forth: but the bulk of his volume is concerned with 
the sonnet only and falls naturally into two divisions, 
As he says— 


Two models here have sat for all the rest. 


The first model is Lope da Vega’s jest, in sonnet 
form, on the difficulty of constructing a sonnet. The 
second is Wordsworth’s testimony, in the “ scanty 
plot of ground” sonnet, to the sonnet’s functions 
and character. Obviously the second is by far the 
more serious section. For there is a seriousness in 
this book, and a seriousness something higher than 
that of the postage-stamp album, and I am sorry 
that the editor has put it in jeopardy, if for 
& moment only, by including a cheap parody 
beginning, “Scorn not the meerschaum,”’ ending 








“Consolatory whiffs—alas! too brief!” For such 
can only stultify the editor's amiable and respectable 


purpose. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 
THE REVISED “ALPINE GUIDE.” 

Tue ALPINE GuIDE: THE WesTeRN APs. By the late 
John Ball, F.R.S., ete., President of the Alpine Club. A 
new edition, reconstructed and revised on behalf of the 
Alpine Club by W. A. B. Coolidge, formerly editor of “ The 
Alpine Journal.”” With New and Revised Maps. London: 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


HIS reissue of the famous “ Alpine Guide,” which 
first began to appear in 1863, during the most 
brilliant period of exploration and climbing in the 
High Alps, is an event of more than sufficient im- 
portance to justify a notice of this new edition, in 
some respects really a new work. Mr. John Ball, 
first President of the Alpine Club, was a man not 
only of great ability and many accomplishments, 
but of a wide range of scientific knowledge. He was 
an admirable botanist, a well-trained geologist, a 
master of physical geography in almost all the 
branches of that comprehensive science which had 
begun to be studied forty years ago. He was alsoa 
graceful writer,and warmly interested in the history 
and social conditions of the Alpine countries, which 
he had traversed during many years, and whose 
three principal languages he spoke fiuently. Ac- 
cordingly his “Alpine Guide" was quite unlike 
any other guide book ever published. It was the 
work of a singularly acute, cultivated, and well- 
stored mind, and was not only a book of great 
practical value but also a piece of literature which 
could be read with pleasure even by those who did 
not want to use it in their own journeyings. 

Large as has been the output of mountaineering 
literature during the last seventy years, and brilliant 
in their several ways as the writings of some of our 
climbers, such as (to name three of the most eminent) 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. D. W. Freshfield, and Sir 
Martin Conway, no book presents so happy a com- 
bination of scientific knowledge and literary skill 
except the “ Travels in the Alps of Switzerland and 
Savoy” of Principal Forbes. It was obvious, how- 
ever, that Ball’s Guide could not be a final treatise 
on its subject, for fresh explorations were continually 
going on and fresh discoveries being recorded. Mr. 
Ball completed his book by the publication of a 
volume on the Central Alps and then of one on the 
Eastern Alps (this latter in 1869), and published a 
third edition of the Western Alps volume in 1870. 
For some years before his death in 1889 “ The Alpine 
Guide” was out of print; and it might perhaps have 
remained so had not the British Alpine Club in 1890 
resolved to have it enlarged and revised so as to 
bring it up to date, and to reissue it as a memorial 
of their respected ex-President. This has now been 
done by Mr. Coolidge. He is well fitted for the task, 
both as a practised climber who knows many parts 
of the Alps thoroughly, and as a man of large his- 
torical knowledge, able to maintain the excellent 
traditions of Mr. Ball in treating the Alpine 
countries from other points of view besides that 
of peaks to be scaled or glaciers to be crossed. He 
has been aided by a great number of mountain- 
climbers and travellers, and has most industriously 
turned to account the records of exploration con- 
tained in a great mass of books and periodicais— 
German, French, and Italian as well as in English. 
Thus the volume is a good deal larger than the 
original edition, and contains a great mass of addi- 
tional information regarding new routes. These 
additions are sometimes a little confusing, owing to 
the difficulty of working the new matter into the 
old; and now and then, as for instance in the case 
of the Dent Blanche, the account of the ascent and 
the choice of routes to be taken may seem slightly 
wanting in clearness, because the mountain is referred 
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to in different connections. On the whole, however, 
the expansion of the book has been managed with 
judgment as well as with care, and we have noticed 
no instance in which necessary information has been 
omitted. Two merits have specially struck us. 
The general character of Mr. Ball's work has been 
preserved. One of the best parts of his plan was the 
outline of the orography of each district or mountain 
group. This remains, occasionally slightly enlarged, 
but enlarged on the right lines. So another excellent 
feature, the notice of anything peculiar in the 
ethnography of the valleys, remains, and is, indeed, 
rendered more valuable by the additions Mr. 
Coolidge has made from his own knowledge and 
from what others have written since 1863. And the 
other merit is the pains taken to compress the new 
matter, and prevent the book from being over- 
swollen with details. We may, rons the less, express 
the hops that it will, like the second edition, be 
issued for sale in small parts of one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty pages each. 

Those who remember the 1863 edition of this 
Guide will be painfully impressed by the exhaustign 
of the field which the edition of 1898 reveals. Not 
only all the great peaks and passes but nearly every 
excursion of the second or third rank, either as 
respects difficulty or as respects beauty, has now 
been made ; so that the climber of to-day has neither 
any chance of distinction nor any attraction of 
novelty in discovering fresh excursions. There are, 
of course, opportunities still left for hazardous 
attempts to scale breakneck precipices, but this is 
work rather for the steeple-jack than for the 
legitimate climber. The incidental conditions for 
mountaineering are, moreover, far more favourable 
now than they were in 1863. Shelter huts have been 
erected by the various clubs in very many places, 
and in not a few what is called a club hut is virtually 
a small but fairly comfortable inn. Sometimes, as 
in the recent and deplorable case of the Riffel and 
the Gorner Grat, railways have been made which 
greatly reduce the time and effort required to reach 
a high point. Routes are far better known, even to 
inferior guides. In some places mechanical appliances 
have been affixed to the rocks, which remove the chief 
obstacles formerly experienced. With the diminu- 
tion of danger, difficulty, and hardship, it must be 
admitted that some of the charm and fascination of 
the High Alps has also vanished. Nor can we be 
sure that mountain-climbing will retain in the 
middle of the twentieth century the attraction which 
it had for the men who belong to the middle of the 
nineteenth. They, at any rate, will stand out to 
future generations as the men who have done the 
work. No better memorial of this work, and in 
particular of the boldness and activity of our country- 
men, who have borne the largest part in it, can 
be desired than the records contained in this book 
of the ascents made between 1850 and 1882, the year 
when the conquest of the Aiguille du Géant may be 
said to mark the close of a brilliant period. It is 
matter for satisfaction that the best of all Alpine 
Guide-books, and the one which is specially associated 
with British climbers, should now have been reissued 
after so careful and helpful a revision. We con- 
gratulate the Alpine Club and Mr. Coolidge on the 
result; and we trust they will go on to complete 
the book by publishéd new editions similarly revised 
and enlarged of Mr. Ball's volumes dealing with the 
Central and the Eastern Alps, 


BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 


A Suort History or British Cononrtat Ponicy. By 
Hugh Edward Egerton. London: Methuen & Co. 


Mr. EGerton'’s book possesses real and _ solid 
historical merit. It is based on original research, 
independent and impartial, extremely precise and 
accurate in statement, and clear and straightforward 
in its narrative style. We know no other single 
book which covers the same ground, and Mr. 








Egerton’s must become the standard work on the 
subject with which it deals. Others have sketched 
with more brilliancy the development of the British 
folk beyond the sea, but no one has given us a good 
continuous history of the views which people in 
authority at home have held as to the manage- 
ment and government of the colonies. If Mr. 
Egerton has a bias, it is in favour of the Colonial 
Office view, but he scarcely attempts to disguise 
the long succession of blunders which have been 
committed at Downing Street, sometimes from 
motives of economy, sometimes through a silly 
official habit of regulating other people's concerns. 
It is impossible to expect that great colonies can be 
founded without expense. “A plantation,” said 
Bacon, “is like the planting of woods, for you must 
make a count to lose almost twenty years’ profit 
and expect your recompense in the end.” Or, as 
another Elizabethan wrote, “Private purses are 
cowlde compforters to adventurers.” Elizabeth, 
though she was not by disposition wasteful, spent 
large sums in Ireland and in other enterprises over- 
sea. The Stuarts were by disposition wasteful, and 
they starved the colonies. To carry Bacon's meta- 
phor farther, the prudent owner planted trees, the 
spendthrift cut them down. Unfortunately, the 
Whig rulers of the eighteenth century were no more 
generous than the Stuarts had been. Large sums 
were spent in time of war; but in time of peace the 
colonies were milked by the Navigation Laws, 
starved by a niggardly Treasury, and finally taxed. 

In reviewing the policy of the last century it is 
made perfectly clear that the colonies objected to 
the taxation rather than to the absence of repre- 
sentation in Parliament. The absence of repre- 
sentation was made the theoretical ground for 
resistance to interference. The Pennsylvania As- 
sembly, as early as 1707, would have nothing 
“contrary to their wild notions . unless the 
Queen will allow them to send their representatives 
to sit in the Parliament of Great Britain.” But 
there was little real desire for representation. In 
1766 Franklin said they were indifferent about it. 
We know what his opinion was about English 
elections, when the whole venal nation is at market, 
and he saw no advantage in sending a handful 
of additional members across the Atlantic. On the 
other hand, Grenville and his favourite permanent 
official, Knox, were in favour of representation. 
Why? Because to the Treasury mind representation 
seemed to render taxation possible. The Treasury 
sought to run the colonies on the cheap. They sent 
out unpaid Governors who had to squabble with 
the Assemblies or perpetrate jobs to get salaries. 
The colonies were not rich. Even if the land 
had been much richer than that on the Atlantic 
seaboard, an agricultural community settled in 
a new country of -vast extent and constantly 
threatened by savage or civilised neighbours could 
not be rich. They had not the gold mines and the 
borrowing power which have made the Australian 
colonies so lavish in home expenditure, and they 
came of that middle class of Englishmen who have 
always been the strictest economists. Thus the 
colonies grudged any expenditure whatever in sup- 
port of a Power whose Government could not in 
peace time even succeed in giving them a decent 
currency. The only Power which, by giving its 
colonies representation, has been enabled to tax 
them, is America itself. The new States beyond the 
Mississippi (which have been colonised as recently as 
Australia) are taxed for federal purposes more 
highly in proportion to their wealth than New York 
or Pennsylvania. But they have been bound to the 
mother States by much closer ties of sentiment and 
interest than could bind England to her colonies 
oversea either in the last century or in this. 

During the present century there have doubtless 
been examples of niggardliness; especially in Africa, 
but it may be said broadly that England had learnt 
the lesson of the American War. She has treated her 
colonies more generously than any other Power ever 
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did. She has given them complete internal liberty, 
defended them for nothing, and never called 
upon them for any contribution to the Imperial 
revenues. Furthermore, English investors have ad- 
vanced money to the Colonies on terms open to no 
other new country. Canada can borrow } per cent. 
better than the United States. West Australia 
could probably borrow 2 per cent. better than 
Colorado. This generous policy has undoubtedly 
attached the British Colonies to the Mother Country, 
and we agree with Mr. Egerton that no artificial 
constitutional mechanism could have had the same 
result. Where we have erred in the present century 
we have erred generally through a sentimental 
interference, especially at the Cape, with local pre- 
judices. We cannot quite agree with Mr. Egerton’s 
strictures on Mr. Rhodes for opposing the insertion 
of “ the Imperial factor” in Bechuanaland. If the 
Home Government had agreed to the Cape proposal 
that Bechuanaland should be annexed to the Cape 
in 1885, the Imperial Government making an annual 
contribution of £50,000 a year for a number of years, 
not merely would England have saved a good deal 
of money, but one source of friction between Dutch 
and English would have been removed. The Dutch 
would have joined more heartily in backing the 
policy of expansion northwards, and the Transvaal 
might not have become so completely reactionist. 
There are many interesting points on which Mr. 
Egerton’s views invite discussion, but we have not 
space to do more than add a concluding word of 
hearty commendation. 


TURGUENEFF IN EXILE. 
TOURGUENEFF AND HIS FRENCH CrirRcLE. Edited by E. 
Halperine Kaminsky. ‘Translated by Ethel M. Arnold. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Not all of Turgueneff's letters to his French 
circle, by any means. Not those written to Prosper 
Merimée, to Victor Hugo, to Daudet; but as many 
as we need, and some that we could dispense with. 
Ivan Serguievitch—to call him by his Russian petit 
nom, & long one, as Russian names are for the 
most part—-was not given to composing letters for 
posterity, and he would have laughed were any of 
his admirers bold enough to tell him that these 
notes and hurried lines, and mere acknowledgments, 
would some day be treasured up, as if he meant 
them ad perpetuam rei memoriam. He was not a 
Paul Louis Courier, artist and flaneur in his corre- 
spondence, a worker in mosaic, enamoured of the 
fine strokes that, once achieved, are everlasting. 
He kept his observant, tender, and melancholy genius 
for the stories which he gave to the world. His 
letters were dashed off, posted, and forgotten. 
There is hardly a single one in this volume which 
has a distinct literary value. And yet M. Kaminsky 
has not done amiss in publishing them. The pages 
may claim a certain place in our remembrance, 
though they discuss no large question and decide 
no controversy. Let us call them glimpses of 
Turgueneff outside his novels. 

Transient, vanishing glimpses of a singularly 
attractive person, who is all impression, feeling, 
poetry; who mingles illusion with his disenchant- 
ments ; who has the attachable, not quite unreserved 
temper of the Slav in Europe or in Paris, and re- 
mains an enigma, even when he has striven to pour 
out his heart to us Westerns. Daudet called him 
“the soul of a woman in a Cyclopean frame.” To 
Maupassant he was “a giant with a silver head”; 
and the Goncourts dwell on his magnificent good 
looks, his lovableness, and his astonishment when- 
ever the old Gallic cynicism, improper and loud, ran 
amuck at the ideals which he had brought from his 
immense and dreaming motherland—Russia, the 
Sphinx with sleepy eyes, slow, medizval, infantine, 
impassioned, but not corrupt. Before he was twenty- 
five, and while yet an ardent sportsman, but scarcely 
aware of his talent for seeing and saying how his 


Russians lived in their “stagnant pool,” he came 
across Madam Viardot, the accomplished singer, and in 
her household Turgueneff discovered the only home 
that he ever much had. His mother cast him off; 
the Imperial Government was good enough to inflict 
a month's imprisonment on him for writing a very 
simple notice of Gogol’s death; he was suspected of 
political tendencies which, even if he once inclined to 
them, meant little or nothing in the sequel; and 
what could he do but flee to the Paradise of culti- 
vated Russians on the banks of the Seine? There he 
met everybody that was worth knowing, and some 
that were not. These letters begin in 1850. They 
are a catalogue of stars from the first to the twelfth 
magnitude—from George Sand (who never spelt her- 
self “ Georges,” as we find it here continually) to Guy 
de Maupassant, Huysmans, Rollinat, and M. Durand. 
The chief of the correspondence is between Tur- 
gueneff and Flaubert, with many not important letters 
to M. Zola, and one or other to Ernest Renan, Taine, 
and even Sainte-Beuve. M. Kaminsky acts as the 
interpreter, and comes on the stage at intervals, 
pleasantly enough, yet he is anxious to make more of 
his wares than they will quite fetch in our crowded 
market. The translation is good; better it would 
have been had Miss Arnold given three English 
words for five French, avoided colloquialisms—and 
in one or two instances we might use a harsher name 
—which the original does not warrant, and requested 
a friend to see that the Latin proverb quoted on 
page 66, and the Greek word ruined on page 173, were 
properly given. On page 49 the author himself 
is made to say, “I have embarked upon a piece of 
work which I dislike, and am now wading sadly 
through it.” Did Ivan the son of Sergius himself 
perpetrate this confusion of metaphors, which 
would have done credit to Sir Boyle Roche or Lord 
Castlereagh ? 

There are pretty things up and down the letters, 
This, for example, to Flaubert: “I believe, as you 
do, that a visit to Russia alone with me would do 
you good, but it should be spent wandering about 
the paths of an old country garden, steeped in rustic 
scents, and filled with strawberries, birds, sunshine, 
and shadow, all equally sunk in sleep, and two 
hundred acres of waving rye all around us. It used 
to be delicious. One finds inertia stealing over one, 
with a sense of solemnity, vastness, and monotony ; 
a sense which has something animal in it and some- 
thing divine.” Elsewhere he describes his home at 
Spasskoie, in the province of Orel, as “a lonely place, 
full of peace, verdure, and sadness,” or it is “ green, 
golden, extensive, old-fashioned,’ with “a terrible 
stillness about it—a slow, patriarchal, all-persuasive 
boredom.” Surely “ boredom” is ennui—for which 
we have no equivalent in the English tongue. 
But if there were many more touches like 
this, the letters would rank high in their kind. 
Unhappily, it is not so. Nevertheless, when Ivan 
cares to express a judgment whether of men or 
books, he throws down a suggestive sentence, though 
We may not agree with it. He began by adoring 
George Sand, who inspired his early writing, before 
he had sacrificed the romantic and the sentimental 
to his strong yet tender realism of later days. 
When he made acquaintance with “the lady of 
Nohant" herself, he thought she excelled her books ; 
and his incidental description may be set against the 
somewhat rude banter of Théophile Gautier, as 
recorded by Goncourt. For Balzac he had no feeling: 
“T have never been able,” he said, “ to read ten pages 
of the man consecutively.” His verdict on Renan’s 
“Souvenirs de Jeunesse,’ which others have found 
captivating, is that they are wanting in colour and 
life. He thought the greatest work of the nineteenth 
century was Flaubert’s ‘‘ Madame Bovary "’; and yet 
he did not accept or enter into the admiration which 
his Norman friend felt and expressed for Chateau- 
briand, Flaubert’s master in style, with whatever 
differences of tone or treatment. He did his utmost 
to secure a name, position, and influence for M. Zola 








with the Russian public; and he succeeded. But his 
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views of M. Zola betray, or denounce, the born idealist. 
He is “not enchanted " with “* L’Assommoir.” “ There 
is certainly a deal of talent in it,” he writes to 
Flaubert, “ but it is heavy reading, and leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth.” “ Again, “I have read Zola’a 
feuilleton. I cannot help it; I pity him. He fills 
me with compassion, and I greatly fear he has never 
read Shakespeare. There is an original taint in him, 
which he will never get rid of.” He thinks “ Nana,” 
as a whole, is “dull, and, what Zola would mind 
more, it is not in the least simple, and is fearfully 
tendenz, if one may use the word.” That is to say, 
in English, it preaches. Of Daudet and “ Le Nabab” 
he remarks, “ There are many things far above his 
ordinary level, and other things far beneath it. 
What he has observed is superb; what he has 
invented is thin, insipid, and not even original.” 
The man who could set down these criticisms, 
while remaining on excellent terms with Daudet and 
M. Zola, was not a hypocrite. Why should he be? 
It is no part of friendship to admire without insight 
or qualification; and the school of Hugo or George 
Sand would pass a still more severe judgment on 
“Le Nabab” and “Nana.” But M. Robert Caze 
affirmed that he had seen letters of Turgueneff's, 
addressed to Herr Sacher-Masoch, which went 
far beyond the bounds of legitimate criticism. 
No one else ever saw these letters, at all events, 
in the supposed author's handwriting. Nor was 
he in communication, it appears, with the 
late Sacher-Masoch—a novelist of whom it is not 
expedient just now to say anything. The British 
public need not trouble about him or his works. 
That Turgueneff varied in his judgments is abund- 
antly possible: that he did not always feel the same 
degree of enthusiasm for men so complex, vacillating, 
and debatable as the Goncourts, Zolas, Daudets, and 
other Parisian celebrities, need not amount to high 
treason, and would still be consistent with his doing 
them a good turn in Moscow and Petersburg. But 
the appearance of these dubious letters raised a 
storm which M. Kaminsky endeavours to lay, and 
let us hope will lay successfully. Of those who 
dined at Magny’s, and discussed modern problems 
in a vein more or less Aristophanic, how few are 
left? The “gigantic” Flaubert is no more; Edmond 
de Goncourt and Alphonse Daudet went at brief 
intervals into the unseen, which they judged was 
mere vacancy and everlasting sleep. Ivan Serguie- 
vitch preceded them. And M. Zola is a politician 
and a convict. Who would quarrel among these 
tombstones? Turgueneff's novels will be read for 
many years to come. When the biographer has 
squeezed out of his correspondence a few golden 
drops, he will fling the rest away. And the French 
Realists will flourish or fade as they have life in 
them: but if they “ leave a bad taste in the mouth,” 
it is that which will prove their misfortune, and not 
half a dozen words thrown down carelessly in the 
correspondence of a friend, who had ideals, methods, 
and aspirations of his own, and whose deepest 
inspiration came out of the “warm golden paleness,” 
the “big outlines,” and the “great level spaces” 
through which his Russian phantoms moved. 


LIFE IN THE ANTIQUE WORLD. 

An Essay ON WESTERN CIVILISATION IN ITS ECONOMIC 
Aspects (Ancrent Trmges). By W. Cunningham, D.D. 
Cambridge: The University Press. 

Tuis is a masterly review in brief of the economic 

conditions of life in the ancient world. It is inevit- 

able that these should not bulk large before us. A 

country like Greece appeals to us to-day first by 

its literature and next by its art—not that literature 
or art had a greater place in the life of the old- 
time citizen than it has with us, but these things 
remain where all else passes away. A more striking 
example even than Greece is Judw#a; its material 
civilisation and commerce were of small account; 
the very temple of Solomon, “the one great 





building round which the enthusiasm of the race 
centred,” was as a mere structure far inferior to 
most of the colossal public buildings of Egypt. Yet 
from Judea sprang the faith that rules the modern 
world. This has given enormous importance to 
that small country and its capital city. On the other 
hand, Powers like Tyre and Carthage have be- 
queathed to mankind no lasting memorial, and to- 
day we must piece together their history from the 
records of their foes. It is with these neglected sides 
of ancient life that Dr. Cunningham deals. Athens 
is for him not so much the home of Plato or Pericles 
as an industrial community. And how old our 
modern problems are! The money-lender engaged 
the unfriendly attention of Solon. The peasantry 
were driven from their homes in the surrounding 
country to swell the city population, whilst the fields 
were tilled by gangs of slaves owned by large 
capitalists. The action of the middlemen in forcing 
up the price of corn by creating an artificial mono- 
poly was struck at with more or less success by many 
edicts; and the manner in which public officials 
schemed and intrigued! Is it not in the true vein of 
Tammany? Dr. Cunningham does not hesitate to 
assign, as one cause of the decay of the Athenian 
power, the splendid monuments of the age of Pericles. 
These exhausted a vast amount of the national 
capital in unproductive labour; unlike canal or 
harbour, they did not lead to the production of new 
wealth. Needless to say they were well worth the 
doing, yet their cost must not be forgotten. Also, 
in an age so barren of mechanical appliances, the 
expenditure of time and treasure was enormously 
greater than it would have been with us. 

One important difference between ancient and 
very modern times is in city life; many well-known 
words in Greek and Latin serve to show how 
superior was the citizen to the rustic. Only in towns 
could social intercourse be enjoyed. It was impos- 
sible that knowledge or learning or culture could 
exist in the country. The wide diffusion of news- 
papers and other printed matter, the ease and 
rapidity of travel, have spread town ideas over the 
country, and the distinction is now scarce material. 
Yet this is a very modern change, and so Dr. Cun- 
ningham finds Dr, Johnson's love of London reason- 
able and natural. Ali the older civilisations were 
based upon slavery, and this had important economic 
results here traced out. It rendered the existence of 
a large leisured class possible, and because of its 
universality had not the hideous aspect it presents 
to modern eyes. The slaves were very often of the 
same race as their masters, and any master might 
sink to the servile class. But, possibly, ancient 
slavery was not so mild as it appears; no Aboli- 
tionists existed, there were none to care for so low 
an order which could not express its sufferings in 
any audible way. The fact that the wailings are 
not preserved does not prove them non-existent ; 
but with it all, the civilisation of ancient Greece 
and Rome and Constantinople was infinitely higher 
than that of the Phcenician cities, which was basely 
material. 


AN ERROR OF DESCRIPTION, 


Brrp Neicnsors. AN Inrropuctory ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY BIRDS COMMONLY 
FOUND IN THE GARDENS, MEApOws, AND Woops 
ABouT OUR Homes. By Neltje Blanchan. With Intro- 
duction by John Burroughs, and fifty-two coloured plates. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


Tuis book would scarcely be entitled to more than 
a short paragraph, were it not for the fact that 
there is, to say the least, a good deal of ambiguity 
in the short title on the back. And this ambiguity 
is added to, rather than lessened, by the sub-title. 
“Our” homes are not, as most people would suppose, 
the homes of the people of the three kingdoms, but 
of the people of the United States. Weare strongly 
of opinion that some indication should have been 
placed on cover and title-page, making it clear that 
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the birds treated of are not British. Mr. Burroughs, 
in his “Introduction,” warmly recommends the 
book as “reliable, and written in a vivacious strain, 
by a real bird-lover.” It is not Miss Blanchan’s 
love for birds we question, but her knowledge. The 
pictures are, he tells us, with a few exceptions, 
remarkably good and accurate; and “quite as 
helpful as those of Audubon and Wilson”’—which 
we beg leave to doubt. As the best part of his 
Introduction we are inclined to rank his reply to 
some ladies who asked him to come and settle a 
dispute for them about the identity of a bird they 
had seen. He told them this would be getting their 
knowledge too easily ; that they would be very apt 
to forget what they were told by others, but that 
things they found out for themselves they would 
always remember. In which advice is much wisdom. 
Then follows the Preface, in which the author 
claims that her “ knowledge has not been collected 
from the stuffed carcasses of birds in museums, 
but gleaned afield.” She duly acknowledges her 
indebtedness “ to all the time-honoured authorities,” 
the heaviest obligation being confessedly due 
to Mr. John Burroughs. Then follow a section 
on the characteristics of the various families of 
birds included in the books—birds of prey, game 
birds, and sea birds being (probably for sentimental 
reasons) omitted; one on the “habitats” of birds 
(more properly, the situations frequented by birds, 
for “habitat” has the well-defined meaning of 
“range in space”); another on the seasons at which 
certain birds may be looked for in the vicinity of 
New York, and groupings of these birds according 
to size and colour respectively. 

We are at a loss to imagine for what class of 
readers on this side the Atlantic the book is intended. 
To the student it makes no appeal whatever; and 
we cannot endorse Mr. Burroughs’s kindly recom- 
mendation of it as an introduction to the study of 
bird life. Despite Miss Blanchan’s assertion in the 
Preface, we fail to find anything that stands 
forth unmistakably as the result of personal obser- 
vation. We have looked in vain for the “I,” which 
as a rule introduces the record of actual fieldwork, 
and which occurs so frequently in the pages of work- 
ing naturalists — for example, in Mr. Burroughs’s 
“Wake Robin.” The discoverer of a fact hitherto 
unknown, or confirmatory or contradictory of the 
observations of others, has no liking for the imper- 
sonal “one” or “ we,” with which Miss Blanchan’s 
pages are studded ; but glories, justly and naturally, 
in the bold assertiveness of the first person singular. 
The only capital I's we have discovered occur, 
alas! in passages enclosed in quotation marks, and 
duly acknowledged; in fact, a large proportion of 
the work is compilation, and in some of the descrip- 
tions, few of which occupy more than a page, two 
authorities are quoted, occasionally three, and in one 
case, the chickadee, no less than five (“a well-known 
entomologist,’ Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, Dr. 
Abbott, Thoreau, and Emerson). These are all on 
one page (77), and the verification of the reference to 
Thoreau may lead one to think that Miss Blanchan 
has adapted her title from the chapter in “ Walden” 
on “ Brute Neighbours.” The plates are reproduced 
in the three-colour process, from photographs of 
stuffed specimens, and, on the whole, give one a good 
idea of the birds. But the red-headed woodpecker is 
very badly set up; the night-hawk is perched across, 
and not along, the branch; and in the specimens of 
long-billed marsh wrens a pair of nippers might have 
been advantageously used to cut off the wire which 
fastens one of the birds to the twig, round which the 
bird-stuffer has twisted the ends. The book, how- 
ever has, or may have, its use—to induce some 
publisher to produce a good book dealing with 
British birds, illustrated by photographs, in mono- 
tone for choice, for the colour process demands too 
long an exposure to be available for living birds; 
and with just sufficient descriptions to start bird- 
lovers on one of the two branches—field or systematic 
ornithology. 












A GUIDE TO DANTE’S “PARADISO.” 


Dante's TEN HEAVENS: A Stupy OF THE PARADISO. By 


Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. Westminster : 
Constable & Co. 


Archibald 


“THESE seven essays are intended to serve as an 
introduction to the study of Dante's ‘ Paradiso,’” 
says Mr. Gardner in his brief preface, and that they 
admirably serve that end we are satisfied by a care- 
ful perusal of this volume. No one will deny that a 
guide to the “ Paradiso” is absolutely indispensable ; 
it is still the least popular and the least understood 
part of the Divine Comedy, and this is, no doubt, in 
large part due to the fact that English readers have 
hitherto had no teacher to supply quite the right 
kind of propzedeutic. Given that a reader is found 
to approach the “ Paradiso” in the right spirit, if he 
is to enjoy to the full the wonders promised by the 
poet he must have a guide who will lead him closely, 
very closely, in the wake of Dantes doctrines. Such 
a guide Mr. Gardner here beyond question proves 
himself to be. He has made a close and fruitful 
study of the early commentators of Dante, Ben- 
venuto da Imola and the others, and presented his 
erudition in a continuous form, which is far more 
attractive than disjointed notes. In Chapter I. we 
have a general study of the Paradise and a com- 
mentary on the opening lines or Prelude. Mr. 
Gardner makes it plain that the “ Paradiso,” like the 
“Inferno,” “is accurately separated,’ as Ruskin 
writes in “ Modern Painters,” “into circles drawn with 
well-pointed compasses”: Dante's “ Paradiso” is as 
definite in its divisions as Milton's “ Inferno” is in- 
definite. After the introductory chapter the pages 
run steadily on in a kind of running commentary, in 
which the action is traced and points of Dantesque 
method noted ; authorities are exhibited, and the full 
meaning read into this wonderful texture of theology, 
science, and poetry, of the literal, the allegorical, 
and the analogical; truth is sifted ont from the 
multitude of commentators, the real bearings of the 
various discussions are traced, and the choicest of 
the devout wisdom of the schoolmen is arrayed for 
our easy reference. In his treatment of the some- 
what arid scholastic discussions, Mr. Gardner is wise 
in reading-in meanings with great caution, thereby 
carrying out Dante’s own behest to commentators 
to keep close to his doctrine. On certain points 
he is at variance with commentators, both 
ancient and modern. In one place (p. 34) we 
think he certainly makes out his case. He urges 
that there is no interval of time between 
“ Purgatorio” 33 and “ Paradiso” 1, but that Dante’s 
ascent was made at midday. Again, Mr. Gardner 
makes effective and novel use of Dante's letter to Can 
Grande della Scala (pp. 280-282) as a valuable com- 
mentary to parts of the “ Paradiso” (eg. for Canto 1), 
and as suggesting “a Dantesque treatment of the 
rest of the‘ Paradiso.’"’ This letter he prefers to treat 
as a genuine production of Dante's. The whole 
question of Dante’s letters is treated in a convincing 
chapter (Chap. VII.). Only sixteen letters have been 
even indirectly ascribed to Dantes. The starting point 
with respect to them is the tre nobile pistole men- 
tioned by Villani’s “ Chronicle.” Of the sixteen, seven 
only can be defended as genuine, but these in their 
subjects give us “a certain representation of the man 
and his life-work,” though the cumbrous medizval 
Latin in which they were written fettered him 
sorely. Appendix B deals exhaustively with the 
theories concerning the coming of the mystical 
Veltro prophesied by Dante, a mystery closely 
resembling, and perhaps explained by, that of the 
Divine Child of Virgil's Fourth Eclogue. Mr. Gardner 
is an admirable commentator. In reading his book, 
one can but continually refiect how the faculty of 
purely intellectual creation exhibited in the Divine 
Comedy has dwindled since the days of Pilato and 
Dante. Modern appreciators of it are—we must own 
to the suspicion—parlous few. Such few Mr. Gardner 
has laid under a great obligation by his study in 
transcendentalism. 
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ECONOMICS AS PURE SCIENCE, 


Pu! Economics. By Professor Maffeo Pantaleoni. Trans- 
l by T. Boston Bruee, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 


Barrister-at-Law London: Maemillan & Co. 


late 


Pror, PANTALEONI'S “‘Manuale di Economia Para” 
appeared in IS89. It is now translated in the hope 
that it may meet with the recognition, on the part 
of English readers, to which its comprehensive grasp 
and lucid exposition of the fundamental principles 
underlying economic science entitle it. For the 
translation the author has made additions and 
alterations, necessitated by the contributions to the 
subject since the appearance of the original Italian 
edition. 

The method followed is to divide “economic 
science,’ or Pare Economics, from “economic art,” 
or Political Economy. This division seems sound in 
principle, if we admit that there can be a separate 
*‘economic art” applicable to concrete questions, 
and yet substantially unmodified by theorems from 
general social science. No doubt there can be within 
certain limits. For example, currency questions and 
questions about international trade seem, even as 
practical questions, to depend almost wholly on 
pure economics. Labour questions are somewhat 
different, and can hardly be settled on economic 
grounds apart from general sociology and its ethical 
applications. This at least must be so on Prof. 
Pantaleoni’s principles, for he is an adherent of 
“abstract"’ economics, and makes no attempt to 
extend the range of economic science so as to include 
in effect the whole science of society, as some of the 
newer socialistic economists have done. 

The return in the most recent work to the point 
of view of the older English economists has been 
noted in various quarters of late, and Prof. 
Pantaleoni furnishes us with more illustrations of it. 
“Pure economics” is for him a science of tendencies 
resulting from certain motives which really exist, 
but which do not make up the whole of human 
nature. ‘“ Economic science,” he lays it down at the 
beginning, “consists of the laws of wealth system- 
atically deduced from the hypothesis that men are 
actuated exclusively by the desire to realise the 
fullest possible satisfaction of their wants, with the 
least possible individual sacrifice. This hypothesis 
is appropriately termed the hedonic premiss of 
economics, inasmuch as every economic theorem may 
be expressed in the form of a conclusion of a 
syllogism, having for its major or minor premiss the 
hedonic hypothesis, and for its other premiss some 
matter of fact, which may be a truth borrowed from 
some other science, or ascertained inductively by 
the economist himself.” Next he proceeds to 
distinguish clearly between the propositions that 
belong to economic science proper and those that 
belong to extraneous sciences. And the promise 
of accurate method held out by the opening pages 
is fulfilled in the book itself. It is inevitable that 
the discussions should have a certain dryness as 
compared with those we should meet with in a 
treatment of “economic art.” These, however, the 
author is perhaps reserving for future treatment. 

The work gives evidence of considerable influence 
from the mathematical economists such as Jevons 
and Prof. Edgeworth. The limits of mathemati- 
cal treatment are, however, made plain by the 
opening definitions. Economics remains, after all, 
one of the “ moral sciences,” since it deals, though 
in an “abstract’” manner, with psychological 
motives. This being so, the results attained by 
mathematical methods have, of course, all the im- 
perfection of the initial assumptions. And, besides, 
mathematical measurement, as we know, is applicable 
only within a narrow range to feeling. The higher 
processes of mind do not admit of mathematical 
measurement atall. Thus the “ hedonical calculus ” 
and mathematical estimates of utility must be 
confined to a rather elementary order of con- 
siderations. They go a very little way towards the 
solution, or even the statement, of concrete questions. 





As Hume put it, we must in the moral sciences be 
suspicious when we come across long chains of 
deductive reasoning. This is not said as an 
argument against undertaking the kind of work. 
Mathematical economics, like psychophysics, is 
worth studying, if only for the sake of revealing its 
limitations. And, as was suggested at the beginning, 
there is an interest in seeing how economists all over 
the world, whatever new developments they may 
take up, find themselves brought back to the 
“ abstract ” hypothesis of classical English economics 
as worked out by Ricardo and the Mills. 

A word must be said in recognition of Prof. 
Pantaleoni’s endeavour to connect each economic 
theorem with the name of the economist to whom 
Wwe are most indebted for it. This has all the 
advantages he points out, and is a necessity if the 
history of the science is not to be forgotten. 


FICTION. 

THe AMBITION OF JUDITH. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 
JoHN Burnet or Barns. A Romance. By John Buchan. 

London : John Lane. 
THE JacosiTreE. A Romance of the Conspiracy of the ‘40 

By Harry Lindsay. London: Chatto & Windus. 
Miss OLIve BIRRELL is a writer whose work 
invariably bears the stamp of refinement and 
thoughtfulness, whilst her simplicity of diction and 
powers of observation ensure the reader's interest 
for each fresh story coming from her pen. In 
“The Ambition of Judith” the same agreeable 
qualities are to be found, and the careful workman- 
ship of the story is not less conspicuous than 
the delicacy of its tone and the insight into feminine 
character which is abundantly displayed in its 
pages. Perhaps some slight disappointment, how- 
ever, will be felt by those to whom the singular 
freshness of the opening chapter has most forcibly 
appealed, for Miss Birrell can hardly be said to have 
maintained to the end her grip upon the central 
character, and Judith herself fades away gradually 
into a rather conventional figure. As a child, she 
is delightfully natural, vivacious and captivating in 
her naughtiness, and the earlier portion of the book 
is in every respect full of charm and interest, con- 
veying with remarkable fidelity an impression of 
the sordid “ genteel” poverty which formed the 
setting of little Judith Hermann’s home-life. 
Poverty, of the grim type that struggles to disguise 
itself under the pathetic shifts known only to people 
who have “seen better days,’ was the curse of 
poor little Judith’s early days; and when, at the 
age of twenty-one, a chance came to her of exchang- 
ing the cruel grind of daily care and incessant 
privation for a life of ease, and even of luxury, she 
lost no time in accepting so dazzling an offer. With 
this change in Judith Hermann’s fortunes the real 
plot of the story begins to unfold itself, and the 
interest becomes serious and almost painful, for 
Judith’s longing for money, and all that it signifies 
to a young and pretty woman, leads her to commit 
an action that is despicable in its meanness—an act 
the consequences of which are destined to mould 
her after-life to issues of terrible gravity, both for 
herself and others. By that fatal piece of deception 
she secures for herself a handsome fortune, but no 
real happiness, and remorse is ever dogging her 
heels. Lovers sue for the hand of the beautiful 
heiress, but Judith cares for no one of her suitors, 
though she manages to become “ talked about”’ with 
a particularly undesirable person, who is actually 
the fiancé of her own cousin Fidelia. This man, 
Lancelot Wood, so far loses his head over Judith as 
to compromise her very seriously, and a tragic end- 
ing to his passion ensues, though it is not precisely 
the ending which the reader bas been led to anticipate. 
Miss Birrell has drawn all the female characters 
in “ The Ambition of Judith” with great care and 
considerable skill, and her cultivated style adds 
not a little to the attraction of a story which is 


3y Olive Birrell. London 
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intrinsically interesting; but she is distinctly less 
happy in portraying masculine ways, and the melo- 
dramatic Lancelot fails to prove convincing. But 
there is an atmosphere of sincerity, sympathy, and 
thought in this book that renders it very pleasant 
reading, and the dialogues, in particular, are excellent. 
A little more firmness of handling as regards the 
plot, and a more consistently attractive heroine—for 
greed of money can never be an agreeable attribute 
of heroines—would have wrought this into a really 
first-rate novel. As it stands, “The Ambition of 
Judith” is successful only to a certain point, and the 
keen interest aroused by its promising beginning is 
not kept up to the end. 

The influence of Stevenson and Mr. Crockett is very 
plainly to be discerned in “ John Burnet of Barns,” 
but Mr. Buchan, the young writer to whom we owe 
this story, has qualities of his own, sufficiently 
marked and brilliant to make his work distinctive. 
It is only because his tale touches the fringe of the 
grim tragedy of the hill-folks that it recalls Mr. 
Crockett, and though the traces of Stevenson's in- 
fluence are more marked, they can hardly be said to 
detract from the originality of the story. John 
Burnet is a young Scots laird, living in the old house 
of his forefathers somewhere on the upper reaches 
of the Tweed, and betrothed to his neighbour, 
Marjorie Veitch. In all probability he would have 
been a prosperous and happy man all his days if he 
had been content to marry Marjorie when they were 
first betrothed, and to settle down to an easeful life 
in the old house of Barns. But he was very young, 
and he had the wish of a youth to see the world. 
He was, too, something of a student, and he desired 
to add to the knowledge he had acquired in the 
ancient University of Glasgow. So he took horse, 
and rode away from his love and his home, and 
sailed over the seas to the Low Countries, and finally 
cast anchor at Leyden, where he entered himself 
as a student at that famous seat of learning. 
Here many things befell him, but the most important 
of all was his quarrel with his cousin, Gilbert Burnet, 
the dare-devil and spendthrift who had been his un- 
successful rival for the hand of Marjorie. Gilbert 
Burnet was a scoundrel, and when he had been fairly 
worsted in a duel with John he took his revenge 
upon the latter in a mean and underhand way. 
Sailing secretly from Holland, he got to London and 
there laid an information against his cousin, charg- 
ing him with being a traitor to the king, his Majesty 
James the Second to wit. The result was that 
when John Burnet returned to Scotland he found 
himself an outlaw, his estates forfeit to the Crown, 
and a price put upon his head. Worse than all, 
he came back to find Marjorie the object of a 
relentless persecution on the part of Gilbert Burnet. 
To save Marjorie, John was at any time willing to 
risk his life, and he risked it many times during the 
next few months when he, the once respectable Laird 
of Barns, was a ragged fugitive among the hills, 
consorting with gipsies and Covenanters, and ever 
pursued with unrelenting ferocity by his infamous 
kinsman. The story of John Burnet’s misfortunes 
during these long months of exile and suffering strikes 
us as being told extremely well. The novel is a long 
one, but the reader does not tire of it, a sure proof that 
the writer has the art of weaving a convincing tale. 
If Mr. Buchan has many more stories like “John 
Burnet of Barns” to tell us his place among modern 
writers of fiction is an assured one. 

“The Jacobite” is a tale dealing with the 
troublous days which succeeded the accession of 
William the Third, and with the abortive attempts 
of James the Second to raise insurrections against 
him in London. Luke Carter, the hero of the story, 
is a youth who is very early embroiled in these con- 
spiracies, and who unwittingly becomes a party to 
the famous plot for the assassination of William, in 
which Father Donaldson played so conspicuous a 
part. Carter is only a half-baked traitor, and being, 
moreover, an honest youth, he draws the line at 
murder, and refuses to take any part in the plot 





against the king. For this reason he necessarily 
incurs the suspicion and hostility of the conspirators. 
In fact, they come to the not unwarranted conclu- 
sion that they must have his life if they are to save 
their own. The story thus enters upon a series of 
desperate intrigues for the purpose of securing 
Carter’s removal, and tells of his fortunate escape 
from perils of more than common gravity. How the 
story ends we must not reveal, though the reader 
may rest assured that a hero of the virtue of Luke 
Carter is not permitted to come to utter grief. Mr. 
Lindsay is a lively writer, who can make a plot of 
this kind sufliciently interesting. He is not, perhaps, 
very profound, and he lacks the grasp of character 
and incident which marks the master of his craft, 
but he has written something more than a passable 
story of a stirring period in English history. 
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THE teaching of English grammar and composition has un- 
doubtedly been lifted on to a higher plane in recent years. 
What were regarded as outlying subjects—prosody, synonyms, 
punctuation, public speaking, and composition—-are now reason- 
ably enough regarded as subjects which, thongh they are 
formally outside the domain of strict grammar, must, materially, 
be taught to give the science its proper completion in the art of 
expression. The London matriculation regulations have probably 
had their share in producing this better state of things, to meet 
which many excellent manuals have been issued. For matrieu- 
lation the University demands a knowledge of modern grammar, 
historical grammar, and, thirdly, such points as the correct use 
and meaning of words, the discrimination of synonyms, the 
metrical characteristics of English verse, and the figures of 
speech. Of the grammar books before us, Mr. Nesfield’s is the 
most ambitious ; it aims at covering the whole ground, and it 
apparently does so very efficiently. Its thoroughness makes it 
in our eyes preferable to the other two. As the result of his 
experience in India, where English is studied with extraordinary 
eagerness, and where, consequently, methods of teaching it are 
keenly canvassed, Mr. Nesfield unconsciously fell into the three- 
fold division of the subject made by the London University ; 
and matriculation candidates will probably find this book 
admirably suited to their wants, ‘The treatment of syntax 
we find quite sound. On aay gg oe the proportion 
observed is not quite to our taste; for practical purposes 
some stops are treated at too great length, while in other 
places there are obvious omissions. But the student who 
uses the book will be taught to think.—A thoughtful study of 
the facts of language as they exist will perhaps equally be 
encouraged by Professor Carpenter's work. It is not on such 
an exhaustive scale as Mr. Nesfield’s, but the subjects treated are 
on the whole, carefully handled, and ample exercises are given. 
It is a fairly orthodox text-book; and while we share Professor 
Carpente:’s doubts as to the value of graphic representations of 
analysis, such as Professor Meiklejohn seems to revel in, and 
like his tolerance in the face of diversity of usage, we have 
found no point on which we find it necessary to express dissent 
from his views.—Professor Earle’s contribution we should hardly 
be justified in calling orthodox, and probably the writer would 
strongly deprecate the epithet if it were used in connection with 
his pages. He is a great inventor of terms, and even of parts 
of speech; he is an independent and, therefore, original thinker, 
but we are inclined to think he mars his results because he 
desires to say something new. In his anxiety to treat the 
mental action of the mother tongue now in practical use, he 
seems to us to be hard on philology, which he finds “ quite 
distinct from grammar.” We are not attracted by his two new 
parts of speech, the article, and the numeral. Confusion, not 
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clearness, results from this classification. It will not do to say 
that “accent is an elevation of the voice.’ The subject of 
alliteration is limited by Professor Earle to consonants. The 
subtle vowel alliterations of Virgil, Shakespeare, Goldsmith, 
and Tennyson with Professor Earle seem to stand for nothing. 
In his second division on graphic syntax, however, we find much 
to admire. Ellipse, the erueial difficulty of analysis, is well 
treated, although it is not exhaustive. From practical experi- 
ence we can also recommend Professor Earle’s hints on prose 
composition as the kind of help that ean be of service to a 
young student. The book well carries out the idea of keeping 
grammar in close touch with literature: but we could some- 
times wish that the writer's statements were less dogmatic. 

Such a school-hbook as Mr. Tarr’s “ Physical Geography ” is 
as fascinating as any novel. To begin with, its wealth of 
charts, diagrams, and photographic illustrations inevitably 
creates in the mind a thirst for more information, and certainly 
this is the main thing in a book which professes to help in 
education The writer is careful to show the way to the 
inquiring spirit by appending a handy little bibliography. The 
entire satisfaction we expressed when reviewing the same 
author's * Elementary Physical Geography ” must be reiterated 
in the present case This book goes back a little, so as to 
assume practically no scientifie knowledge on the part of the 
pupil. A start is made ab oro in all the subjects treated. 
Strongly as we are in favour of the retention of “the human- 
ities,” we are convinced that our secondary schools should 
avail themselves of the by-no-means inconsiderable amount of 
discipline and culture to be derived from a properly-induced 
knowledge of the main principles of air and earth sciences. It 
is a study which may easily be followed in the most effective 
of methods—reading, backed by experiments in the elass-room, 
study of specimens in the museum, and observation out-of-doors 
during an afternoon ramble. Mr. Tarr’s is a truly admirable 
book, well printed, well illustrated, well arranged, and imagina- 
tively written. There could hardly be a better guide to the 
“ new physical geography.” A manual suitable for more 
advanced ‘stu lents is that of Mr. A. T. Simmons, who has him- 
self written a “ Physiography for Beginners” in accordance 
with the demands made by the syllabus of Science and Art 
Department for 15"). The essential features of the plan of the 
earlier book are here preserved— precise instructions for simple 
experiments, summaries of chapters, and questions. The book 
will be acceptable to the general reader, who, as well as the 
science student, will find plenty of interesting illustrations. As 
the book is th rough, it is well worth a place in the science 
library of Messrs. Macmillan. 

In Mr. Smith’s “ Greek Unseens” we have some seventy 
extracts from Greek prose and poetry for unseen translation, at 
the very moderate price of eightpence. They are well chosen 
and accurately printed, and of various lengths, though in difti- 
culty they are all suited to the needs of senior forms. Perhaps 
in a stouter cover the book would be more useful, as “ unseen ” 
books are seldom in the possession of individuals, but are served 
out from time to time by a master to his classes through a space of 
many years.—Every new volume we see issued by the Univer- 
sity Correspondence College Press turns our thoughts to the 
bitter ery of London for a teaching University. ‘A Higher 
Latin Reader,” however, is on the whole a good one of its class 
and worth its price, 3s. 6d. There is a sound selection of Latin 
for translation at sight, the pieces being arranged on principles 
of progressive difficulty. At first, short notes of an unpreten- 
tious character are given to each piece, and later extracts are 
marked by increasing diffieulty in vocabulary, construction, or 
translation into idiomatie English. 

Mr. Wyatt's is a good edition of Milton’s poem. The 
editor has evidently spared himself no pains to make his intro- 
duetion and notes in every way adequate. The introduction 
contains five sections, dealing severally with the history of the 
poem, the argument, the metre, criticisms on the poem, and the 
text. On metre we are glad to see that the editor has availed 
himself of Mr. Robert Bridges’ tract on Miltonian prosody : 
for ourselves, we regard Mr. Bridges’ word as final on the 
subject. The section on criticisms seems to serve no real pur- 
pose. The text has been corrected by the original edition of 
1671. The notes are well proportioned and satisfactory, and 
there is a somewhat meagre index. 

Another History of Rome! And yet it must be allowed there 
is room for it. To teachers in quest of a Roman history to lead 
on from such a primer as Mr. Creighton’s to an advanced 
history such as those of Pelham or How and Leigh, we can 
unreservedly recommend Mr. Shuckburgh’s book for beginners. 
Simply and brietly he has recorded the main facts relating to 
constitutional development and imperial expansion, and wisely, 
we think, refrained from entering into the details of campaigns. 
For instance, there is no discussion on a vexed question 
such as the position of Roman and Carthaginian troops at 
Cannae. The book, however, contains a great mass of facts 
compressed between its two covers. There are attractive 
maps and illustrations, and an index. The print is very 
legible, and there is a useful chronological table of chief 
events. This latter is very well arranged to enable a skilful 
teacher to keep before his pupils the salient points. At first, 








we have two headings—Plebs and Patricians, and the Conquest 
of Italy. The subject of Roman colonisation in Italy is very 
cleverly treated in an appendix to Chapter IV. We do not 
remember to have seen the point so well brought home in any 
other school-book. In the next period, two convenient pegs on 
which to hang facts are Italy and the Provinces; and under 
Augustus (the book closes at A.p. 14) we have the Reign and the 
Provinces. The style is suited to young students, being direct, 
vigorous, and eminently readable. 

We have already so frequently noticed Mr. John Brown's 
edition of Cwsar that it is unnecessary to praise it further. Mr. 
Brown has steadily worked away on a sound method, and has 
produced a Cesar which, in the aggregate, is probably the most 
useful edition for the ordinary purposes of beginners in Latin 
The present book has two useful little introductory sections on 
ancient ships and Roman naval history. As to the English- 
Latin exercises based on the several chapters, we think their 
value would be increased if, instead of giving practice merely 
on the voeabulary in a haphazard sort of way, they aimed at 
pressing home some one or two syntactical points at a time, 
these points being arranged in some progressive order as the 
chapters advance. 
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Supplement to ‘Che Speaker.” 


HOME TRAVEL. 


—_eo—_— 


HE English people are little guided by guide- 
books. If they were, they would usually go 
abroad, for until recently the guide-books to foreign 
countries have been much the more interesting and 
complete. As a matter of fact, the vast majority of 
English holiday-makers take their holidays at home, 
and as the number of holiday-makers is increasing 
every year with the growth of internal prosperity, 
there has been an enormous increase in the import- 
ance of home travel, Most of our holiday-makers 
understand English only, dislike foreign cooking, and 
dread foreign drains. Hence itis that more journeys 
are made to the Isle of Man every year than to France. 
Those of us who like a greater change of scene than 
our own country can provide may question the 
wisdom of the multitude, but it must be admitted that 
they have much to say for themselves. The English 
railways give us much more comfortable carriages, 
and take us more quickly and more cheaply than those 
of the Continent. The old notions about the dearness 
and discomfort of English hotels are for the 
most part exploded. The railway companies have 
done something to raise the hotel standard; companies 
like the Gordon Hotels Company have done more; 
and the constant demand of the cyclist for reason- 
ably good and cheap accommodation in every 
wayside inn has perhaps done most of all. People 
of moderate means who wish to put up their 
families in furnished houses or apartments by the 
seaside find the arrangements always more satis- 
factory in England than abroad. The English 
summer climate is, on the whole, the best for 
holiday makers to be found anywhere, unless it be 
the climate of Scotland. The seaside in southern 
England is warmer than the north coast of France, 
Cornwall is milder than Brittany, Cromer is more 
bracing than Ostend. The chances of good weather 
for mountain climbing in North Wales are much 
better than in Switzerland. In Ireland we have the 
bluest sky and the greenest fields which can be 
found in August anywhere. 

It is even possible within the limits of our 
islands to obtain a vast deal of that change of scene 
which is necessary to soothe the shattered nerves of 
townsmen. Who shall say that the rural Scot, 
whether in Highlands or Lowlands, is not as good a 
mental tonic to the Londoner as the dull French 
peasant of the Pas-de-Calais? Where in all Europe 
can one find pleasanter human surroundings for a 
holiday than in southern or western Ireland? We 
read of Wessex as Hardy writes about it; by living 
in a village in Dorsetshire we may find that the 
similarity of language makes it none the less a 
strenuous intellectual exercise to grow to under- 
stand the country-bred West Saxon. There are 
whole hosts of fresh human types in England for us 
to study if we will. There are also quite enough 
cathedrals, and ruins, and town halls and pic- 
turesque scenery. Here it is, perhaps, that the 
English tourist at home fails the oftenest. He 
does not take the same trouble to read his 
guide-book as he would in France or Germany, and 
as the hotel-keepers and even the fly-drivers are 
not by disposition free from reserve, the average 
Englishman misses more of England than he would 
of any other country. If we did England as the 
Americans do it, we might tire ourselves, but we 
should have a lot more to remember. It is here that 
these official guide-books to the English railways, 
with their copious maps, plans, and illustrations, 
come in so useful. The three before us* include 


* The Official Guide to the Midland Railway.—The Official Guide 
to the Great Northern Railway.—The Official Guide to the London 
and North-Western Railway. London: Cassell & Co. 


| between them, for instance, the three competing 
routes to the north. We note as we look through 
them how much we might learn if we spent a week 
on the journey to Scotland instead of rushing 
through in a night. Assume—it is a large assump- 
tion —that Londoners know the country within thirty 
miles of London, and just glance at the interesting 
stopping places further afield on the three routes. 
By the Great Northern there is Peterboro’, which 
nobody ought tomiss. Grantham and Newark, or on 
the “three towns route” Lincoln, are as well worth 
seeing as half the towns of Flanders. Itis a positive 
sin for anyone who has never been to York to pass 
through without stopping, and we can guarantee 
him such comfort at the station hotel as he would 
only get at some half-dozen places in the whole 
continent of Europe. Newcastle is not perhaps 
particularly attractive in the summer season, but 
Durham is very beautiful, and there is comfortable 
fare at the “ Three Tuns”; while Berwick is an excel- 
lent centre for excursions, as well as a quaint walled 
city in itself. On the West Coast Route, with its 
splendid service of trains, there are Carlisle and the 
Lakes. The week is all too short; but then life is not 
very long, and summer holidays only come once a 
year; and if we rush through Carnforth and Oxen- 
holme year by year without stopping, we may never 
see Windermere. Then there are other attractions— 
less conspicuous, but not necessarily less enjoyable— 
such as Lichfield and the Trent Valley, or the possi- 
bility of divergence to Dumfries or St. Mary's Loch. 
The Midland directors have the good sense to ad- 
vertise theirs as the most interesting route, and we 
presume they do not merely refer to the view from 
the carriage window. We might stop at Bedford 
and run over to Olney, spend a few days in the Peak 
Country, diverge into North Yorkshire or Westmore- 
land, and stop a day at Carlisle. But there is really 
a choice of stopping places. The present writer for 
many years went as a political bagman to many 
spots which tourists never visit, and he learned that 
there are few small towns in England absolutely 
uninteresting, and few small inns thoroughly un- 
comfortable. 

Let us turn again to the routes to Ireland. The 
main routes, by Euston and Holyhead, have been 
vastly improved and greatly cheapened. Travellers 
who have learnt to dread the sea because they have 
suffered in the little cockle-shells which serve on the 
English Channel may be assured of much kindlier 
treatment on the big, swift boats which leave Holy- 
head. You could always leave London early in the 
morning and arrive in Dublin in good time for 
dinner, but you can now do much better. You can 
leave at eleven and get to Dublin in time for a late 
dinner, after seeing the Welsh coast in the early after- 
noon, and a sunset in Dublin’s beautiful bay. For 
ourselves we do not specially recommend these quick 
trains. We should rather advise the traveller to 
stop a day in Chester, as the Americans do; while 
he might do worse than stop for twenty-four hours 
at Bangor, driving in the morning to Beaumaris 
by way of the beautiful iron bridge which Telford 
built across the Menai Straits, and in the afternoon 
taking train to Carnarvon to see the old castle in 
that purely Welsh burgh. Nor must other routes to 
Ireland, which do not pass through Dublin, be for- 
gotten. Thus the Greenore route has been improved, 
and Greenore itself is quite a place worth staying 
at, with a good hotel, golf, free steamer trips up 
Carlingford Lough, and magnificent walks near at 
hand in the Mourne Mountains, which, for every- 
thing except grouse, are as fine mountains as exist 
in these islands. Belfast can be reached by a whole 
host of ways, and though not in itself exactly a 
tourist resort, is near many beautiful places. There 
is the service both by night and by day vid Larne 
and Stranraer (either by Midland or North-Western) 
which can be strongly recommended to timid sailors. 
There are also three excellent long-sea routes, vid 
Fleetwood, Liverpool, and Barrow, which can be 








most veraciously praised. That ingenious gentleman 
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the commercial traveller has long ago discovered Ireland, in relation to which the results of scholarly 


that the cheapest and most comfortable ways to get 
to the North of Ireland are by Liverpool or Fleetwood. 
Leaving Euston at 5.30, dining on the way down, 
you get to Liverpool in less than four hours and a 
half. You book your berth—two or three to a 
cabin—a real berth, with sheets and blankets and a 
wire mattress, for which there is no extra charge. 
The steamers, by the way, are built by Harland and 
Wolff, and Irish-owned. You smoke your cigar on 
deck, turn in, undress just as you would at home, 
and sleep like a top till morning. In the morning 
you are in Belfast as fresh as paint, and can reflect 
that the journey across has cost you no more than 
a room in a hotel; indeed, the return fare from 
Euston, third and saloon, is the mere trifle of 
45s. 9d. But if we have one parting word of advice 
to our tourist friend it is this: do not be content 
when you have found the quickest train in the 
A BC; buy the official guide to the railway you 
have chosen, and learn how many places of interest 
there are worth seeing on the way. 








IRELAND TO-DAY. 





RELAND has suffered much from visits of inquiry 
undertaken for political purposes, and under- 
taken, too often, by travellers who, knowing little or 
nothing even of her recent history, are completely at 
a loss to interpret their experiences. Witness, for 
instance, Mr. G. W. Steevens, whose letters to the 
Daily Mail from the West of Ireland have had quite 
an appreciable effect in checking relief for the dis- 
tressed districts. When he opened by declaring his 
inability to believe in the existence of a famine 
because he saw so many cattle on the green pastures 
about Killala—unaware that those cattle were, in a 
sense, one of the causes of the famine, unaware that 
during the great famine of fifty years ago Ireland 
was steadily exporting more food in corn and cattle 
than would have maintained her entire population— 
the ignorance which made his brilliant word-pictures 
so misleading became apparent. If Ireland is to be 
subjected to visits of inspection, the inspectors should 
be competent ; but there is, we venture to think, a 
great need, in the interests of both countries, for 
visitors who come not to examine, and judge, and 
form opinions for use in newspaper articles and on 
platforms, but who simply bring a mind which 
“ watches and receives.” 

It is no doubt difficult to take this attitude about 
Ireland. The word, at this time of day, at once calls 
up ideas of newspaper articles, platform speeches, 
Land Acts, wordy debates, and what-not else that is 
repellent. But there is more in “ the inconstant sea- 
nymph” to whom we are wedded than all this. 
Behind the politics, the rhetoric, the theories, the 
debates, there lies a land of enchanting beauty and a 
people full of originality and attraction. Therefore 
let the politicians and journalists go to Ireland well 
primed with the reports of Boards and Commissions, 
but let others fill their minds with the poetry of 
Ferguson and the idylls of Miss Barlow, taking 
O’Grady’s “ Finn and His Companions ” for a glimpse 
at the legendary lore of the country, and the same 
writer's “ Bog of Stars” for a hint of the romantic 
history which lies buried in her archives, and they 
will find both profit and pleasure in a visit to the 
Ireland of to-day. Let them, however, by no means 
omit to take with them as a practical guide on the 
way the new edition of Murray's Handbook for 
Ireland. That a good handbook must contain abun- 
dant and accurate information about routes, hotels, 
scenery, and the externals of the country generally, 
goes without saying. But handbooks in which 
information about such matters as history and 
antiquities is given in the manner, at once scholarly 
and agreeable, which signalises this book, are rare 
enough. This is particularly the case as regards 





investigation on these subjects are so little generally 
known that even in the present day, and in face of 
the labours of Petrie, Lord Dunraven, and Miss 
Stokes, it has been thought proper to bring out a 
new and handsome edition of Henry O'Brien's 
long-exploded fancies about the Round Towers. 
And let them, we would also add, make for the 
West, if they wish to catch the true flavour of 
Celtic Ireland, and to enjoy the noblest scenery in 
the island. Killarney is, of course, very lovely, but 
its routine of appointed sights, its guides, its beggars, 
its hackneyed “legends” created for the tourist as 
much as the hotel he stops at, will make 
the place rather repellent than otherwise to 
the class of travellers we have at present in 
mind. Until recent times the lack of good 
hotels put the most interesting places on the 
Atlantic coast practically out of reach, except for a 
few hardy fishermen. Now Connemara, Mayo, and 
Donegal can be visited with quite as much com- 
fort as any reasonable man or woman need desire. 
At Recess, at Letterfrack, at Leenane, at Achill, at 
Mallaranny, in Connaught, and at Carrick, Gweedore, 
Portsalon, and Rosapenna, in Donegal, there is 
capital accommodation, magnificent scenery, and 
that air of enchantment which can only be breathed 
on or near the west coast of Ireland. Letterfrack, 
in particular, a place hitherto scarcely known even 
by name to summer visitors to Ireland, is the centre 
of a region of extraordinary natural beauty. Here 
is a blue Atlantic bay, beaches of yellow sand, 
mountains of crystalline rock, woodland, lake, and 
stream—all bathed in the misty light and touched 
with the tender colouring which are the peculiar 
charm of Irish scenery, and which ought to make 
the country a paradise of landscape painters. Those 
to whom Irish scenery has hitherto meant Killarney, 
with the possible addition of Wicklow, will find 
Connemara at least as well worth visiting, as far as 
the attractions of scenery go, and in some other 
respects, perhaps better. 

But there is more than scenery in Ireland. The 
country has this particular interest—that its types 
and institutions are, as it were, new and in process of 
making. In lands of old-established and orderly 
civilisations things get into certain grooves and one 
can predict very fairly what line of advance they 
will follow. In Ireland, on the contrary, everything 
is in the melting-pot. It is a chaos, but the formative 
spirit is moving there, and making dimly visible the 
shapes of things to be. In work such as that of the 
Recess Committee, or the industrial movement which 
is covering the country with co-operative societies 
and agricultural land-banks, we may perceive the 
advent of a new spirit in Irish affairs, and one which 
may yet completely transform the nature of what 
we call the “Irish question.” For here we have the 
beginnings of what has so long been wanting in Ire- 
land—the principle of self-reliance, combined with a 
complete fusion of political parties for the common 
good of the country. There are not merely material 
objects, there are “ideas” at the back of this move- 
ment, and its success is, we imagine, due in no small 
degree to the love of the idea which characterises 
the Celt. A spirit of hope, a stir of life and energy 
has certainly been evoked through this movement, 
and it has come at a most fortunate time to 
counteract the profound disillusionment and dis- 
appointment brought about by the disastrous out- 
come of the Parliamentary agitation for Home Rule. 
Next year the Local Government Bill will come into 
operation. In England, where free local institutions 
have a history of a thousand years, a measure of 
this kind is but an instance of “freedom slowly 
broadening down from precedent to precedent.” In 
Ireland, where within living memory three-fourths 
of the nation were not entitled to be elected to 
Parliament, and where, one generation earlier, a 
Roman Catholic could not own land, practise a profes- 
sion, or educate his children, a measure such as this 
is a great experiment in democracy, the outcome of 
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which will be in the highest degree significant and 
worthy of observation. We doubt if it could have 
been tried with success much earlier than at present. 
But the Ireland of to-day is not the old Ireland, 
half emerging from ignorance and serfdom. It is a 
new country whose young vitality is, we are con- 
vinced, fully capable of responding to the high and 
patriotic tasks about to be laid upon it, and we 
believe we can say with confidence that there is no 
Englishman, of whatever political party, who will not 
look with pride and pleasure on the fulfilment of this 
earnest hope. 








SUMMER. 





“ We strew these opiate flowers,” —Het.as, 


HE midnight is beginning to fret like a sleeper 
that feels the morning upon his face ; and that 
sumptuous darkness, which seemed to have been 
charmed to such a repose that it never would stir 
again, suddenly grows wan, and chills and thins at 
the first remote promise of dawn. At the horizon 
hangs the star of morning, and broods above the 
masses of purple cloud and of forest like cloud as if 
it were born out of all their silence and immobility, 
and stood now in timorous wonder at its own loveli- 
ness, fearing to part aside entirely the coverlid of 
its cradle. The darkness heaves and vibrates, and 
seems almost to murmur noiselessly. For it cannot 
as yet forget the mighty dreams and incantations 
of the midnight, but lies mute and, as it were, 
struggling vainly for a moment against the oppres- 
sive quiet. Now the dews begin to glitter and to 
tinkle about the leaves; every corner has a voice, 
and that voice is of sweetness and delight. Yet 
these are but undertones that fall from the darkness 
as transudations drip night and day in caverns; and 
the silence is greater than the sound. Sky and stars 
are so near that they seem to enforce quiet upon 
the earth! Purple clouds nestle close to the forests 
of the horizon. It is as if the magic of their skiey 
touch were forbidding all stir and even sound; but 
we dare not look up. We know not what may be 
moving in the forest about our path, in the valleys 
below us, or in the near clouds above our heads. 
We know not; but we surmise in airdrawn imagin- 
ations, though we dare not look to seek. 

A strange consciousness there is, that beauty is 
moving near to us, which neither we, nor ever eyes 
of men, are permitted to behold. We feel it, yet 
dare not look, and fall to asking why it is that 
when thus the immortals are nearest, we should 
be robbed of audacity to envisage them. Our steps 
are placid and slow of necessity, and we bow the 
head before the unseen glories of far cloud and 
forest of the horizon. A blind man beloved of 
Aurora were not stranger than this, or a deaf man 
beloved of some wandering woodland voice! We 
pace forward, always to the dawn, dimly aware of 
the vast weight of copsewood that hangs cloudy and 
perfumed above our heads, of the flying voices 
of the winds that stir and bicker and again become 
still. So the first callings of the birds are dead to 
us, or we hear them far off and spiritually, just as 
we faintly see the flashing of ripples through 
closed eyelids. But of what a purple is this blind- 
ness, what harmonies are there in this deafness! It 
is scarce a marvel that we never once look above or 
behind to the dawn or the escaping night ; for we are 
blessed or bribed with a deafness, a blindness, which 
is divine: the odorous darkness broods tyrannously 
upon us, indeed; but we are captive willingly 
and without restlessness. Meantime itis light. The 
morning star is blind with the flame of clouds; the 
fields are full of birds, and the sky is blue: and 
already there are children singing and wandering in 
the forest. The dawn is clear blue like ice. And itis 
thus that the divinities conceal theircomingand going. 

Summer heat is in the blue heavens, making their 
blue bitter and unrestful, but not as yet upon the 
earth. Vast spaces of the cool gloom of night re- 
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main by the dingles of the wood and by the valleys, 
yet grow ever less and less. An air that is almost 
startling in its blitheness is blown abroad—so fresh 
that it seems to have come from a world of purer 
climate than we have known before. The heat 
grows; yet the cool woods keep a health and a 
sweetness which invite. There is a repose, and a 
perfect well-being, in the outer forest; a meekness 
in that tremulous reserve of the many leaves which 
seem to cover some unguessed loveliness not wholly 
to be veiled, and to pulse with the consciousness 
of it ; a bland lucidity in foliage that seems sprinkled 
with the foam of inexhaustible fountains ; and, above 
all, a peace which is there crystallised, despite that 
expression, as it were, of wonder, that beating silence, 
that living stillness, that pregnant vagueness. And 
amid all this green, the large green of summer woods, 
a fragment survives, here and there, in fountained 
places, of that shrill tint of green which was never met 
without a start, a surprise, in Spring. The very birds 
that are singing have been raised for the moment 
above all care or even sweetest melancholy, and their 
voices have a clearness and purity which would 
tease in an atmosphere less placid. The cool is 
vanishing ; it stays only at the hollows and shadowed 
slopes. It vanishes: but, while it stays, it gives to 
the morning the air of a child who suddenly enters a 
lighted chamber out of darkness, and cannot at first 
open his eyes fully, even with wonder. It is gone: 
and the ruddy day discloses all the retreats and 
hollows of the earth. Nevertheless, the forest 
preserves a bower of peace here and there—a 
little silence—a pleasure of dimness. The narrow 
copses are shrines of shadow and all that is dubious or 
delicate of light, lulled by the broad leaf of plants 
which are stretched out in stillness to make a hush ; 
the shape of certain leaves, too, tenderly drooped, is 
like the shape of a gentle hand that beseeches silence. 

No longer is the whole earth possessed by a 
broad quiet, as at night. To quit the dry meadows 
for the liquid air of the forest, is like to an exchange 
of the sound and stir of life for the peace (if not 
of death) of composed and suspended life. Within 
the forest all vitality is languid, temperate, 
bound by a day-dream beyond awakening. The 
great oaks—there is no fathoming their depth of 
tranquillity ; the fern frond—its calm seems too 
pure ever to be stirred; the warm, white clouds— 
they are sleeping the sleep of divinities in 
full sight of the earth; the broad shadows— 
we doubt if at any time they will move or lose 
shape or fade, or have moved, so heavy and 
cool are they. Moments are no longer noticeable 
periods: even the hours scarce count; and they 
are forgotten. Time itself sleeps; or, rather, the 
old method of its reckoning ceases to be of use or 
significance. And who can say what earth or what 
mankind might achieve, of lofty or beautiful, in this 
forgetfulness or neglect of all that is antagonist ? 
Let us draw the golden hours to us, broad armed 
and hungrily, as the reaper draws to him the deep 
grain, and ceases not. The ringdove murmurs and 
cares not even to fly, the deeps of the pool shake 
only at long intervals melodiously like the slumbrous 
respirations of an opiate dream. Everywhere do all 
things promise an eternity of joy and content. The 
horizon is steeped in haze and so concealed, and no 
longer tortures us with its vaguely imperious allure- 
ment to the inaccessible or unaccomplishable. 

It is but early afternoon: yet the large clouds are 
rosed and purpled actually to dimness. The children 
have ceased to sing, at the moment of the lark’s 
forgetting even to fly, the whitethroat to babble, 
and the tremulous grasses and forest top to heave. 
It is sleep, and yet full life; rest, yet not weakness 
or weariness, as if the consummation of all strife 
and energy and motion were ease, perfect strength 
were above exercise. 

A voluptuousness is in the feel of the deep 
herbage, in the weight of the honeysuckle perfume, 
in the subdued glitter of the golden flowers, in the 
soundless motion of the air and the meadow brooks, 





and in the delicate hues of flowers which were 
until to-day too frail and spiritual ever to be gazed 
upon without tears or trembling for their preserva- 
tion, whilst they now expose the very heart of life 
and of passion. Now and again the grass murmurs, 
the earth sighs like one that has a wild dream. 
But who can read her dream? Few have known ; 
and of them the most have been for ever dumb 
with the marvel of it. 

But the noon is passed; sky, waters, blossoms, 
are glazed with the ponderous air. It is a Lethean 
atmosphere, of which all things drink deeply, and 
have never enough; then forget, even to the 
pleasure of the draught itself. Observe the 
swooning petals of meadow cranesbill which are 
let fall, many each hour, upon the deep grass. They 
fall and fall, and mark the moments of the long day. 
Their hue and mien seem to have been gained from 
some dipping in rivers of forgetfulness. And the 
flowers of milder and more innocent colour have 
been dimmed by the heat, or hidden, like the 
speedwell, in long grasses. The sky is almost 
colourless; or, rather, it is made invisible by the 
magic of hazes of all such hues was the pine or the 
heath purple present. The clouds, too, are sleeping, 
as they rest with their broad limbs spread carelessly 
on the ridges of the hills, so close that the swift 
appears to reel thither in a moment of time, and yet 
inaccessible; so close and inaccessible that if they 
had not, like gods, thrown down opiates of perfume 
and sweet hue, we should be tormented with the 
repose of their superb ease. All sleep, and the 
leaves are so many eyelids covering the slumber of 
innumerable eyes. Now and then the broad air 
glitters like the air above a furnace. So much 
brightness, so much heat, and yet such dimness! for 
a smoke ascends from the flames of profuse life, and 
clouds what is else the brightest, the daisy, the 
burning leaves, the braided and looped luxuriance of 
the white bedstraw. So the day passes: it passes; 
for it seems never to die: and leaves us, like the 
momentary vision of a countenance in throngs of 
people, to wonder, to question, to re-fashion, never to 
call back. E. THOMAS. 








THE HOLY RUSSIAN EMPIRE: A FORECAST. 





Rog, Easter Eve, 19— ? 

OME is an astounding sight in these days. 
What historian will be at once philosopher 

and painter enough to describe it on a scale worthy 
of the new era, which it inaugurates with thunder of 
cannon, pealing bells, and the incessant march up 
and down its streets of an army reckoned by the 
hundred thousand? The great procession, the 
triumph, is for to-morrow; but to-day all hearts 
are stirred, every imagination is aflame. The 
Emperor, with his Court of princes from all European 
lands, is at the Palace of the Lateran. His military 
staff has spread itself out over the Czlian Hill, has 
invaded the Palatine, and has covered with white 
tents the site of Nero’s Golden House. Men are 
strewing sand along the Via Sacra, setting up 
flags, and erecting galleries for the sightseers 
from beyond the Arch of Constantine, where the 
Emperor will halt to receive an address, up to 
the Capitol itself,—and there, some ancient churches, 
including that of Santa Martina, have been de- 
molished, that His Majesty may ride on over 
the summit, and pass forward to the Quirinal, 
whence the road lies open before him to St. Peter's. 
At the gates of that mighty edifice, Alexander V. 
of Russia, or of Rome, will be met by Pope Leo XVI., 
and conducted to the Shrine of the Apostles whom 
he has come to venerate. After which, his Holiness 
will sing the Mass of Eastertide with all imagin- 
able pomp and circumstance, amid bishops, cardinals, 
princes, field-marshals, an immense multitude look- 
ing on, and Alexander will assume the crown of 
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Holy Roman Empire, lasting a thousand years, over 
the ruins of which Napoleon waved his magic sword, 
and behold! it was dust. But the same Napoleon 
prophesied, “In fifty years Europe will be Repub- 
lican or Cossack.” It has taken three times as long 
as he dreamt to accomplish the transformation. 
Nevertheless, to-day sees it. The Holy Roman 
Empire has become the Holy Russian; there are 
no Republics left on this side of the Atlantic. And 
were it not for the huge Anglo-American fleet of 
electric ironclads which moves from end to end of 
the English Channel, keeping watch and ward 
against the Russian armies that line the coasts of 
France, there would not be one Constitutional 
Monarchy—not even in the British Islands. The 
triumph of the Cossack is complete. 

Napoleon foresaw it; the ages have brought 
it about—the ages, and those two opposing, nay, 
irreconcilable forces, conscription and democracy. 
Alexander V. has subdued both. It may be 
whispered that they had been conquered before by 
the syndicates of money-lenders, to whom Western 
civilisation spelt usury inflicted on the people for 
their benefit, and who were crushing life out of 
agriculture, industry, and commerce by cunningly 
devised taxation, by military loans, by increased 
tariffs, all of which found their way into the same 
expanding and insatiable pockets. The first country 
to show signs of exhaustion was Italy, which has 
staggered blindfold through monarchies, federalisms, 
anarchies, to this unlooked-for day, that unites with 
Moscow and Constantinople the Eternal City—on 
what terms the coming generation will know. A 
succession of German Kaisers, all arrogant, none en- 
lightened, has had to struggle with the Socialist 
upheaving in the Fatherland, with Anti-Semites 
grown popular as the tyranny of the High Finance 
came to be understood, and with Democrats who re- 
sented the slave-system of the barracks, and asked 
when the modern man was going to be free. In such 
a condition of things, it needed only that the half- 
mad Kaiser, William IV.—last of the Hohen- 
zollerns—should send his ships into the Nicaragua 
Canal, on their way to fight the Americans, 
who were taking the Japanese Republic under 
their protection. Out of that Canal not a vessel 
escaped. Germany was annihilated in the 
waters of Lake Nicaragua. The Anarchists laid 
Berlin in ashes, and all Conservatives and well- 
meaning persons received with open arms the 
Imperial Polish Guard, riding in advance of the 
Tsar Alexander. This, too, is one of the surprises, 
and not the least, that have been sprung upon a 
frivolous, somnolent Europe, which was always half 
a century behind in its reading, and had no vision 
in its sleepy eyes. Poland has become the vanguard 
of Russia. The whole race of Slavs, from the 
Balkans to Dantzig and from the Ural River to the 
Elbe, are united, are conscious of their destiny, and 
have raised on their shields the Great White Tsar, 
who is at once their father, ruler, representative, by 
whose mouth they all speak, and whose anointed 
hands wield them as a two-edged sword. How could 
seventy millions of Germans, worn down by poverty, 
by drill, by taxes, by hunger—by Prussianism, in a 
word—resist the two hundred millions of Slavs, 
young, fresh, enthusiastic, religious with the double 
fanaticism of faith and race, urged on towards the 
sea and the South by an immemorial instinct, un- 
acquainted with books but protected from usury, 
barbarians as much in their strength as in their 
ignorance, not civilised, and therefore neither atheist 
nor morally corrupt? For culture, in the West, had 
come to signify the art of believing in pleasure, 
heaping up money, and refining one’s egoism until it 
had no motives save the unspeakable. Exceptions, 
of course, there were; and so it happened that 
conscience rose against culture and unbarred the 
doors when a new Christian Emperor beat upon them 
with his mailed fist. But Alexander is a hero, not a 
charlatan. He stands for the tradition of the East— 
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the world ; for chivalry against cheating commerce ; 
for faith against scepticism; for the patriarchal 
family against divorce; for the village against the 
overgrown town; for the people against the 
syndicates ; for a democracy with a crowned head 
on its shoulders against the anarchy of Parliaments. 
Such is the Holy Russian programme, and with two 
hundred millions of believers to carry it out, they 
may well exclaim “Ca ira.’ The Slavs are the 
Barbarians who must purge with fire this effete old 
Western Europe, burning it into the ashes, where 
its fever-germs may be deprived of their malignant 
power. 

When the Hohenzollerns had fallen, and their 
king of shreds and patches was under medical 
supervision, the rest of this amazing campaign went 
on velvet. Where is Austria? the tourist will be 
asking. Where, indeed? Austria had long been 
a geographical expression, with an army the regi- 
ments of which made a second Wallenstein’s Camp, 
all at sixes and sevens—every man’s hand against 
his fellow’s. The one nation alive and in arms 
was Hungary. But Southern Slavs, Czechs, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Bulgarians, and the last of the Turks, 
proved more than a match for Hungary. When 
Pesth capitulated, Vienna followed its example. 
The thrice unhappy House of Lorraine, miscalled 
Hapsburg, was glad to get rid of its crowns imperial, 
royal, ducal, which had seared into imbecility the 
foreheads of so many miserable men. Something 
yet more astonishing came to pass. It had long 
been a secret de Polichinelle among diplomatic wise- 
acres that the way to Constantinople lay through 
Vienna. But after the Austrian Capital had sur- 
rendered, the Russians made no move on the 
Bosphorus. They knew better. During some thirty- 
five or forty years the Tsar’s Ambassador, always 
insinuating and bland, had gradually taken on 
himself a task which made him the Sultan's best 
adviser, friend, and physician; he was now in 
the position of a Resident at the Sublime Porte, and 
governed without pretending to reign. The Rus- 
sians would never fall into that mistake, of sup- 
pressing the native prince and erecting their throne 
upon his tombstone, which the British had com- 
mitted at Delhi when they abolished the Great 
Mogul, a blunder in policy and good manners which 
has in our day cost them India. The Sultan Mah- 
mud is a vassal, but he wears golden chains. This 
year, Holy Russia will be crowned in St. Peter's 
at Rome. When all Europe is behind her, and 
& new crusade seems to be worth undertaking, what 
more easy than to be crowned in Sancta Sophia ? 
Meanwhile she bides her time. 

And France—what is France doing? Ask what 
the Athenians did, when Demetrius Poliorketes, the 
besieger of a hundred cities, took up his abode in 
the Prytaneum. Even so did the Parisians flatter 
and worship the Emperor of East and West. He 
was a god, a saviour, deserving of prayer, incense, 
statues; and how admirably did he not speak 
French? Certainly, Alexander, though not striking 
a blow, has set them free from the Assembly, the 
Bourse, and the Town Council, which three govern- 
ing bodies somehow had melted into one—a Moloch 
that demanded his banquet of flesh every day. But 
Alexander thought the Parisians worshipped another 
idol, as devouring as the Tax-God; and his decree 
for cleansing the stage, whitewashing literature, and 
submitting newspapers to a Christian censorship, 
would have given offence, did not the Russian troops 
occupy Mont Valérien, and dominate La Ville 
Lumiére. It is ill arguing with the master of thirty 
legions ; now the Tsar has six times thirty legions, 
and Venus was always a coward. The Parisians are 
sending a magnfiicent deputation to salute the “ heir 
of Napoleon,” while he goes up, with all his legion- 
aries about him, to the Capitol, and the nations 
follow. There is no France any longer ;—nothing 
but Paris and its Athenians, who will dance to any 
tune if the master has a whip. However, the 
Russian hero smiles, and lets them gambol; the 
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French conscript is a good soldier who amuses the 
Slav. He may be wanted, by-and-by, to fight the 
Anglo-Americans. 

That is the one Power, not Russian, now in exist- 
ence. A Power that has been weakened by the loss 
of India, by a shrunken trade, by the independence 
of Australia, by strikes and combines, by the parcel- 
ling out of groups in the House of Commons, by a 
Frenchified upper class, by the decay of enthusiasm, 
by doubt, by luxury, by adulteration, by misconducted 
expeditions in search of markets, by finance parading 
as patriotism, and, in general, by losing sight of the 
end in the means. The old Liberal motto, “ Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform,” which would have 
saved the British Empire, has been exchanged, time 
out of mind, for one totally unlike it, “Get money, 
get markets, and the Devil take the hindmost.” But 
England may be the hindmost now. Democracy, for 
all the syndicates may say, does not spell Mammon, 
Whenever it is made to do so, it spells ruin as well. 
Last year, had the Americans kept their fleet at 
home, there would have been a big war, and, it was 
said on all hands, “Finis Angliw.” What will 
happen next? 

But the bells are ringing for Easter Eve; and one 
hears down in the street a salutation rushing through 
the air like music—the soft Russian syllables, “ Christ 
is risen. He is risen indeed!” And the banners 
wave on the Capitol; there is the cross glittering 
above St. Peter’s ; at one end of the Holy City is the 
Tsar, at the other the Pope; they have come to an 
agreement, and Easter will witness the union of 
these ancient churches, that from their height have 
beheld more than one civilisation pass away. They 
are hung about with many barbarisms, with customs, 
legends, usages repugnant to the modern man. But 
he is corrupt, and they have beaten him to his knees. 
And the cry of the conqueror ascends and fills the 
city of the Seven Hills, “ Christ is risen. He is risen 
indeed!" Modern Europe lies low, and the Holy 
Russian Empire begins a fresh chapter in the story 


of the world. WILLIAM BARRY. 
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MONTAIGNE. 


MicHeL pe Montarone. A Biographical Study. By M. E 
Lowndes. Cambridge: University Press. 
HE fine old English of Florio’s Montaigne has 
made too many of us forget, what this study by 
Mr. Lowndes may serve to point out, that the essays 
lose immensely, after all, by not being read in the 
original. Where Florio's idiom is best it is apt to 
be least like Montaigne’s, as where he turns such a 
congenial phrase as, “ nous ne sommes jamais chez 
nous; nous sommes tousiours au dela” (b. I. ch. IIL), 
into, “ we are never in ourselves, but beyond.” 
Montaigne’s style, we may agree with Voltaire, 
considered as style, is, perhaps, not the most perfect; 
but it is a thoroughly characteristic and a fluid 
medium for his familiar art—the expression of the 
personal essayist who writes his human comedy all 
in the first person, and uses himself as the key, the 
mirror, the wise or whimsical measure, of all human 
nature. The “human fantasies, and mine,” it is that 
Montaigne proposes to treat, and to treat, moreover, 
not as matter of faith, but matter of opinion ; and 
for such a writing a certain vernacular liberty, a 
use even on occasion of the Gascon idiom or of pro- 
vincial terms and turns of expression, are, one feels, 
necessary for his individuality of the pen. Some- 
thing of this goes, necessarily, in any translation. 
The jargon populaire, as he rather contemptuously 
called it, that he used in his essays, is not to be 
transferred from one tongue to another with perfect 
success. Florio had a better chance of doing it than 
any later translator; but something of the spirit of 
the thing escaped him, to say nothing of the letter. 
Montaigne in English can no more be known for 
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all that he was—in all his “ franchise, simplesse et 
naiveté "—than Elia in French. 

It is something of a tribute to this carefully- 
considered account by Mr. Lowndes that it leaves 
one with such an enhanced sense of Montaigne’s 
qualities as the nice result of his Gascon tempera- 
ment and his sixteenth century associations. Mr. 
Lowndes’ method reminds one rather of Pater’s in 
its deliberateness and scholarly patience with the 
literary and historical ramifications of its subject. 
He predisposes one to believe in him and in his 
critical attitude when he speaks in his preface of 
“that stimulating of mental activity which is the 
highest function of criticism.” The pages of his 
biographical study that follow may be said, with 
few exceptions, to bear out this fair promise. Where 
they fail it is because they become, in effect, too 
laboured in their exposition of the more obvious 
traits and habits of their author to be exactly 
stimulating; though even here, it might be said, the 
proportions of the whole picture required such a 
filling in of the canvas. And when the critic 
becomes rather the literary historian than the mere 
appreciator of Montaigne in tracing the develop- 
ments of sixteenth and seventeenth century thought 
up to and away from the humane eclecticism and 
genial inconclusiveness of his author's intellectual 
humour, he really brings us a notable contribution 
to a vital and fascinating period in the history of 
French thought. His account of La Boetie is 
moving as well as excellently critical. One follows 
it, as one should, with a warm and intimate sense of 
the friendship of the two men, as well as of their 
intellectual affinities ; and one feels at last the right 
spasm of gratitude to Montaigne, because he took 
the full burden upon him of his friend’s illness— 
albeit contagious and disagreeable and melancholy 
—and of his death, instead of living up to that 
solicitously-nurtured and vaunted temper of the 
social epicure, who dreads “ the anguish of the sight 
of others’ anguish.” Our quasi-egoist’s heart is very 
humanly disclosed in this tender and sombre episode, 
and the real strength, as Mr. Lowndes admirably 
expresses it, “latent under Montaigne’s fastidious 
delicateness.” The present volume is enriched, we 
should add, by some fifty pages of notes, full and 
scholarly, which quite entitle their author to be 
enrolled in the select company of note-makers; and 
it makes, finally, the most intelligent prelude to the 
Essays, as it is the one available commentary on 
their personal details we have so far had this side 
the Channel. 


SIAM AND ITS FUTURE. 

Five YEARS IN SIAM, FROM 1891 TO 1896. By H. Waring- 
ton Smyth, M.A.. LL.B. F.G.S., F.R.GS., formerly 
Director of the Department of Mines in Siam. With 
Maps and Illustrations by the Author. 2 vols. London: 
John Murray. 

Tus book is a solid piece of workmanship. It 

ranges over the whole ground of Siam geographically, 

and on the basis of its geograpby estimates, at 
once congenially and scientifically, the other aspects 
of the country, ethnical, historical, political, social, 
economic, agricultural, commercial, industrial, re- 
ligious, educational, musical, architectural. In all 
these particulars it is stocked full of the most 
valuable information, thoroughly well digested. It 
is a characteristic of the book to view these varied 
aspects in their correlation, and to recognise how 
each conditions and is conditioned by the others. 

Written, as the whole book is from first to last, 

direct from the life, from immediate observation and 

experience, its every page has the impress of fresh 
actuality. The writer is engrossed in his task, and 

hardly ever pauses to reflect on himself. Only a 

few flashes of comparison or of contrast between 

scenes Siamese and scenes of the Old Home agreeably 
relieve the reader's strained attention on Siam, and 
divert his thought for a moment elsewhere. The 
great stretch of flat fluviatile land steaming in the 
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morning sun recalls to the traveller the wide fen- 
lands at home, only there are bamboos for willows 
and palms for poplars, but no Cambridge or Peter- 
borough or Ely. There are, therefore, no pages in the 
book to skip—unless, perhaps, some classical quota- 
tions, crossing his path at the outset, strike the 
modern unclassical reader as archaistic, or some 
odd couplets of verse call forth in his prosaic mind 
the wondering inquiry whence they are drawn. 
Profitable in every way to both author and book is 
the geniality of spirit with which he approaches and 
enters into every subject. The author does not need 
to be instructed not to judge (i.e. prejudge, and 
therefore misjudge) Siam from the stand-point of 
London. Perhaps, without knowing it, he identifies 
himself with his subject, and judges Siam from the 
stand-point of Siam, and in reference to the nature 
and capacities of Siam. Its institutions, people, 
manners, industries, arts, religion, amusements, etc., 
he squares with Siam geographical and historical, 
and each with the others. The information of the 
book is therefore more than raw material, and will 
prove profitable not only by way of supplement and 
corrective to one’s knowledge of Siam, but in the 
greater way of general wisdom. And in respect of 
gathering information, the author's happy tran- 
scendency of prejudice puts him at once in the best 


relations with the Siamese folks of all grades he « 


met, securing him their hearty goodwill and co- 
operation. Its congeniality of temper constitutes, 
moreover, the characteristic wholesomeness and 
readableness of the book. Apart from the informa- 
tion it imparts, the book is worth reading for the 
sake of the pure enjoyment and refreshment it 
yields. Its uniform, clear, firm and cheerful tone 
exhilarates the reader. 

The impression one gathers of Siam is that of a 
supine sloven land, lying in large part waste, stag- 
nant, obstructed, and much in need, not more of 
energetic than of wise and skilful administration. 
In the great plain away to the north-west of 
Bangkok, and in the basin of the Mekawng, our 
traveller traversed vast stretches of rich open 
country undrained, owned only by buffalo and 
heron, silent all but for the sighing wind and the 
monotonous chirping of insects in the grasses. You 
hear the like call for culture all over the lower 
Menam delta. North-east of Bangkok, again, the 
great alluvial plain lies a lonesome waste of swamps 
and grasses from the banks of the Menam to the 
Nakawn Nayok river. It is lamentable to witness 
how the river-mouths and klongs (creeks and canals), 
the natural highways of Siam, are silting up year by 
year, and how boats, missing the tide, are stuck fast 
in the accumulate mud till set afloat again by the 
next high tide. The author counsels, however, 
prudence and patience in the attempt to West- 
ernise this Eastern cquntry. Not every land in the 
East has the elasticity of Japan to Westernise itself 
in one night. To chequer Siam with a network of 
railways would be a procedure perversely geograph- 
ical. What is needed, first and foremost, is to open 
and keep open the waterways of the country, which 
want only to be supplemented by some cart roads 
and a few main railway lines to districts not acces- 
sible by water. There are also deep water-courses to 
be bridged. Last, but not least, dacoity has to be 
put down. For want of proper canals, not a quarter 
of the Menam valley is under cultivation. Develop 
the canal system and the Menam valley will wave 
the richest rice-growing plain in the East. In 1892 
a company was formed to dig, through the waste to 
the north-east of Bangkok, three main canals run- 
ning easterly, to be connected by cross canals running 
north and south. Though the enterprise has been 
much hampered by official roguery, the Central 
Canal was in 1895 opened for ten miles, and in 1896 
completed as far as Nakawn Nayok river, with locks 
at each end. South of the company’s canals are 
three old canals connecting the Bangpakawng with 
the Menam, and continued westwards to the Me- 
kawng by two other canals. But they are getting 
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sadly silted up, and in March and April the northern- | does not pay, nor does the thinly-populated Korat 


most is quite impracticable. 

The narrative of the expedition to the Upper 
Menam and the northern frontier is interesting, not 
only for its views of Siam, but also for the company 
of its personnel. Our traveller's three Siamese 
assistants develop in interest. One turned out a 
good surveyor and an admirable companion, valued 
as much for his social qualities as for the good work 
he did. In default of the medium of Siamese, the 
two held converse on most subjects by signs and 
diagrams, and wonderful was his quickness in 
catching an idea from the first strokes of a sketch. 
A bold rider and a good shot, he was before all a 
musician. In a trice he picked up half-a-dozen 
English songs and played them on the accordion. 
He had a wide acquaintance with the native music, 
and his execution was admirable. Another, an 
unassuming fellow, was well up in the ways of 
jungle travel, could put his hand to anything, and 
any job he put his hand to he did well—photo- 
graphy, carpentry, tailoring, etc. The author 
testifies that two of his Siamese men, travelling with 
him for years, never told him a lie, and were truth- 
fulness itself in all their lives. Such men were, he 
fears, “rather exceptional in Siam.” In England 
they would be very exceptional. The expedition 
did not lack social entertainment. While it was 
resting at a village in the Lao country the guide 
would go out and call the headmen, who at once 
came to help in getting water, firewood and pro- 
visions. By supper-time, just before sunset, half the 
neighbourhood would be squatting beside them, 
chatting away like old friends. Their kindliness, 
comeliness, honesty and hospitality were refreshing 
to wearied travellers. When the shadows lengthened, 
the women and children made for home, but the 
men tarried, wrapped in their long red and white 
striped cloaks, for a yarn by the crackling fires. 
Thereupon would fall the wonderful tropical night. 
In an hour more the camp would be sunk in silence ; 
now and then the village guard would cast a log on 
the flickering fire; the cry of a far-off sambur, the 
call of a prowling tiger, or the trumpet of a startled 
elephant would rise on the cold air—and then grate- 
ful oblivion between two blankets. 

A party of ShAn diggers and headmen attended 
our traveller. For ten days they worked un- 
ceasingly, poling boats, cutting through jungle, 
sinking pits, marching in stifling temperatures, carry- 
ing packs, camping in cold night-dews. Yet when it 
came to leave-taking Mr. Smyth could hardly get 
them to accept a present. They worked only to 
please our traveller, and not for the sake of money. 
“Tf a man’s blessing be any good, I have,” says our 
traveller, “ never ceased to bless them in my heart.” 

In a chapter on the region of the sources of the 
Yangtse-Kiang, the Mekawng, the Salwin, Irawady, 
and Bramaputra, our traveller takes occasion to dis- 
cuss the Anglo-French agreement of 1896 respecting 
Siam. The conclusion to which his account leads is 
that the “surrender of Siam " was the saving of that 
country. Those in Siam, instructed in all that was in 
process at the time, are, says our author, aware how 
the agreement was just in time to save Siam from 
the cupidity of a certain section of the Saigon and 
Tongking Colonial party. After the agreement the 
King felt like a new man, and in proof of the fact 
we are invited to estimate the amount and character 
of the work he set before his Council in 1896-7. In 
the quoted opinion of the late Mr. Wolsley Lewis, 
the advance made by Siam in the eighteen months 
following the Anglo-French guarantee of the Menam 
Valley constitutes a new departure in the history of 
the country. In the second volume (pp. 250-9) is a 
goodly list of important measures passed by the 
Legislative Council of Siam, and of practical steps 
taken, since the Convention. How the French Indo- 
Chinese Press viewed the agreement may be gathered 
from their attempts to discredit and disregard it, 
and from their cry of the “ betrayal of the rights of 
France over Siam.” The French Indo-Chinese Empire 








plateau. The Menam Valley, whose trade, over 90 
per cent. in British hands, is seven times the com- 
bined total of Korat plateau and Cambodian pro- 
vinces on the east and Malay Peninsula on the west, 
was to recoup the French for their losses by the 
other colonies. Chieng-Keng was, indeed, given up 
by us; but, according to our traveller's estimate, we 
got excellent compensation for the surrender. The 
presence of the French on the left bank of the Mek- 
awng will, in Mr. Smyth's opinion, be no obstacle to 
carrying a railway from British Burma or the 
Siamese Shin States to the upper valley of the 
Yangtse-Kiang. Elsewhere, the writer pictures the 
elephant and tigers, who in these regions have come 
to a division of their preserves, discussing, in the 
intervals of felling bamboo trees and hunting sambur, 
the efforts of France and Great Britain to come to 
a similar agreement. If now French subjects, they 
may congratulate themselves that their realms are 
likely to be less invaded either by the trader or the 
sportsman than might otherwise have been the case. 


A GREAT FRENCH CRITIC, 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. Translated from the 
French of Robert de la Sizeranne by H. M. Poynter. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 

Ir is almost a pity that this handsome volume has 

not a short preface containing a few words of 

introduction of M. Robert de la Sizeranne to the 

English public, since that distinguished contributor 

to the Revue des Deux Mondes is still insufficiently 

known to English readers who do not follow closely 
the doings of the French literary world. Without 
offending the modesty which is not the least engag- 
ing part of M. de la Sizeranne’s intellectual equip- 
ment, it may be remarked here that M. Robert 
H. M. B. Monier de la Sizeranne is little over thirty 
years of age and is the author of an important 
monograph, “ Ruskin et la Religion de la Beauté,” 
which found its way last year into the hands of 
so many sympathetic readers among the thinkers 
of France. In M. de la Sizeranne’s writings there 
may be observed that happy union of moral gravity, 
of sweet reasonableness, and of brilliant perception, 
in the manifestation of which lies the distinction of 
the best people in France. The inclination of this 
order of mind toward public questions is what must 
be earnestly desired by all who wish well to 

France. 

The present volume is a translation—rather free, 
but full of happy renderings—by Miss H. M. Poynter 
of a book which has attracted great attention on the 
Continent. As the original work does not appear 
to be named, it may be mentioned in passing that 
it is entitled “ La Peinture Anglaise Contemporaine,” 
and that it has been cowronné by the Academie 
Francaise. The translation is enriched with over 
twenty full-page reproductions of the great pictures 
of our day, and it is therefore difficult to conceive a 
volume more suitable to form a gift to any person 
who is intelligently interested in the development of 
British art. 

As it is essentially the business of a critic of such 
writing as M. de la Sizeranne produces to send 
readers to the book itself, it should be sufficient 
to give here some indication of the scope of the 
volume. Its first section consists of a masterly 
sketch of the causes and growth of the present 
high estate of English painting. Then follow 
seven special chapters upon the ‘“ masters ”’— 
Watts, Holman Hunt, Leighton, Alma -Tadema, 
Millais, Herkomer, Burne-Jones. The latter part of 
the work consists of three chapters on “ character- 
istics '’ which should be closely studied by young 
artists. Let them notice especially the respect with 
which M. de la Sizeranne recognises that English 
Art as a whole maintains the dignity of human 
nature. Our painters, he says, “characterise, they 
do not caricature.” English art “came into the 
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world to ennoble life, to instruct life, to better 
life.” 

Not the least interesting peculiarity of this book 
is M. de la Sizeranne’s statement of his conviction 
as to the important part Madox Brown played in 
the pre-Raphaelite movement. But, indeed, the 
volume before us is a veritable storehouse of note- 
worthy facts and definite opinions about its subject. 
And there are few avenues of life and thought down 
which its author, as he passes them with intent face, 
does not send revealing rays from the crystal lamp 
of sincerity which he carries before him as a guide. 





AN AID TO COMMERCE. 


DICTIONNAIRE DU COMMERCE, DE L’ INDUSTRIE, ET DE LA 
BaNQuE. Sous la direction de MM. Yves Guyot et A. 
Raffalovich. Premiére et denxiéme livriisons, Aalesund— 


Assurances Etrangéres. Paris: Guillaumin. 


WHETHER France will take her fair share in opening 
up the new markets which European nations are 
always so anxious to secure, and sometimes so little 
able to use, must depend more on the energy and 
enterprise of French merchants—and, we might 
add, on the fortitude of French mothers—than on 
the tools and appliances of commerce. We have, 
however, a very important addition to these 
appliances in the work now before us. It is a 
development of a similar dictionary, produced 
thirty years ago by the same publishers; and 
it emphatically is not, like too many encyclo- 
peedic works, made up of stale information, 
selected, or pilfered, by incompetent hacks. On 
the contrary, it is written throughout by com- 
petent specialists, and it is conceived with a strict 
regard for practical needs. We find concise but 
sufficiently full accounts given of the raw material 
and manufacture of various articles of commerce, 
with details as to adulteration, consumption, tariffs, 
normal prices, and commercial usages in respect of 
them, We find accounts of the commerce, banking, 
communications of the various countries of the world ; 
particulars of seaports; commercial and labour law ; 
insurance, in all its modern varieties, and particu- 
lars of the insurance laws in the chief civilised 
countries; in short, a vast mass of information 
indispensable in any business house. Even English 
merchants, we think—though we know the English 
practical man is sceptical as to such aids—would find 
the book useful; and we should much like to see an 
adaptation of it to English needs. McCulloch's great 
work, even in its latest revised edition, seems to us 
less adapted than this is for the practical work of 
commerce. But though this book eschews pure 
theory, it contains, of course, a vast deal of informa- 
tion useful to economists and to publicists in general. 
We may direct attention to the article on people's 
banks, which tells us, among other curious facts, 
that there has been a good deal of lending even to 
artisans by small local banks in France, and so the 
need for “ people’s banks” of the Raffeisen type has 
not been felt until the branches of the great central 
banks interfered with local effort; and to the article 
on “ Agents de Change,” which—with another still 
to be published—will clear up one of the many 
political puzzles which confront the student of 
French politics. A few scraps of curious information 
may be reproduced here. Absinthe was originally 
drunk mostly in Algeria, to qualify the bad water, 
and it was from the army that the habit spread 
to the population at large. The “ absinthe habit” is 
largely alcoholism, due to the bad alcohol more 
commonly employed formerly than at _ present. 
Railway passengers’ insurance does not take in 
France ; the French temperament prefers not to 
contemplate the possibility of an accident, and 
the companies also do not encourage a_prac- 
tice that seems to reflect on their management. 
Insurance against accidents to workmen dates as 
far back as 1861 in France. Bitters and other 
quasi-hygienic beverages are ruining the constitution 
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| of the French public. In Franconia cloth is 
made of fungi (v. sub voc. Amadou). And so on. 
We suspect two slips: lifts were surely used in 
America before M. Edoux installed one at the 
Trocadéro in 1867; and it is odd that under “ Acci- 
dents du Travail” no mention is made of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. But the work is excel- 
lent, all the same. It will be completed in sixteen 
or seventeen parts, and we hope an English 
adaptation may testify to the excellence of the 
original. 


A ROLLING STONE. 


A Mrinetep Yarn. The Autobiography of Edward Spencer 
Mott (“ Nathaniel Gubbins ”). eaten : Edward Arnold. 
Tuis is the story of one of the Queen's bad bargains, 
told by himself. It is told with surprising frank- 
ness, and the men he has had to do with in the 
army or elsewhere are described with no less frank- 
ness, but without ill-nature. He seems to be, as he 
says of someone else, “one of that large army of 
mortals who possess but one enemy apiece in the 

world.” 

He was sent to Eton, but at the end of two years 
his father was told that he was “doing no good” 
there, and had better be removed. This did not 
prevent his taking leave of the headmaster, and 
depositing the usual cheque. “The signal was 
always given by the headmaster. If leave were 
taken in time of winter, he would take up the 
poker and stir up the fire. If in summer time, 
he would go to the window, look out, and 
say it was really a most beautiful day.” He 
passed safely through Sandhurst, and obtained a 
commission without purchase, stimulated thereto by 
an appeal from his father, who had been “ hard hit” 
at Goodwood. His recollection must be surely at 
fault when he describes the late Commander-in-Chief 
as himself reading out the list of successful 
candidates, and he has also mistaken one Chesney 
for another. He gives £2,500 as about the cost price 
of the baggage which he took out to India, and this 
suggests some want of exactitude. He joined his 
regiment, the 19th Foot, or “ Green Howards,” in the 
Punjaub in the summer of 1862. He soon had some 
experience of cholera camps and Afridi arm-robbers ; 
but he saw no active service, and as for peace duty, 
“there is no word in the English language more 
objectionable to myself than the little word ‘ duty.’” 
He soon turns to“ sport and play,” though as regards 
shooting he says “I was never sufficiently fond of 
roughing it to be a true sportsman,” and his record 
is chiefly of racing, cards, and amateur theatricals. 
In 1866, while he was at Simla, he learnt that he was 
promoted, and was to join the second battalion of 
his regiment in Burmah. This was so distasteful to 
him that he took seven months in obeying the order. 
As a consequence, he had to spend five months in 
arrest at Thayetmyoo, and narrowly escaped a court- 
martial. He was invalided home, and when his sick 
leave came to an end he sold out. 

Then followed the usual downward course. “I 
tried in succession to get into the iron trade, the coal 
trade, and the wine trade; to become secretary to a 
member of Parliament, riding-master to a livery- 
stable in Bayswater, and to start a servants’ registry 
office—all without success. Then I went on the loaf 
again, drifting steadily on to a lee-shore; found my- 
self in London once more, with an exchequer all but 
exhausted, trying to pick up a living at billiards.” 
He was spending his nights in the open, on the 

tmbankment or in St. James’s Park, when his brother 

at length found him, and persuaded him to live in a 
humble but decent lodging-house, with a modest 
allowance. After trying the stage, he joined the 
staff of the Sporting Times, and here at last, as a 
sporting journalist and a vendor of racing tips, he 
seems to have found his vocation. He has many 
good stories to tell of the people he has come across ; 
and the moral of the whole is so plain that the 
meanest intelligence cannot miss it. 





